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This report is part of an effort to develop a 
statewide comprehensive plan of higher education in South Dakota. The 
report consists of an introduction and three parts. Part one is the 
report of the Faculties Research Committee and includes information 
on the number of full-time faculty on campus, faculty personnel data, 
academic preparation, degrees earned, time spent on various 
activities, faculty opinion on and voice in governance, innovations, 
state problems, fringe benefits, recruitment of students, academic 
freedom, reasons for leaving or staying in institution or state, and 
also salary ranges for full-time faculty in 1968-1969. Part two, the 
General Consultant Report, makes a brief analysis of the faculty 
data. Part three appends the results of three faculty data forms and 
produces the faculties evaluative instrument. (AF) 
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PREFACE 



Under Section 3 of Public Law 89-752 of 
1966, the United States Congress authorized the 
expenditure of federal monies for assisting states In 
developing statewide comprehensive facilities plans 
for future higher education planning. 
Consequently, In February, 1967, the South 
Dakota Commission on Higher Education Facilities 
(SDCHEF) was designated by the State Planning 
Agency as the State Agency to administer the 
Statewide Comprehensive Plan of Higher 
Education In South Dakota. On April 28, 1967, 
the Commission adopted and forwarded for 
approval to the United States Office of Education 
a draft of the "South Dakota Higher Education 
Facilities Comprehensive Planning Proposal and . 
.Grant Request." On June 5, 1967, the Office of j 
Education approved the draft and provided a 
financial award to be used In carrying out 
comprehensive planning activities using a 
three-phase approach. 

Following' grant approval by the Office of 
Educcitlon, work was begun Immediately upon 
developing an expanded plan for research 
completion. Several drafts for an organizational 
plan were reviewed and approved by South Dakota 
public and private college and university 
presidents, the Commission, and other Interested 
groups and Individuals. Consequently, In 
September, 1967, the "Organizational Plan for the 
Statewide Comprehensive Plan of Higher 
Education In South Dakota" was printed and given 
wide distribution. The "Organizational Plan" sots 
forth In detail the historical background of the 
research, the scope of the research, general and 
specific goals, areas and outlines of the research, 
organizational chart for plan conduction, research 
time and priorities, and possible use and value of 
the research. In general, the "Organizational Plan" 
has served as a blueprint and, therefore, has been 
carefully followed In the conduct of the study. 

The "Organizational Plan" provided for the 
study to be conducted over a three-year period In 
three phases; 

Phase I - System Development was completed 
on June 30, 1968. Included In the first-year phase 
was the development of definitions and standards 
pertaining to the research areas of faculties. 



students, curriculum, facilities, and costs. Research 
committees, composed of faculty representatives 
from all South Dakota colleges and universities, 
prepared evaluative Instruments In the five research 
areas. The evaluative Instruments were tested In 
Pilot Projects at Yankton College and South 
Dakota State University to determine the 
reliability of the system. The evaluative 
Instruments were then refined and adjusted based 
upon the results of the pilot projects. 

Phase 1 1 - Data Gathering was accomplished by 
the end of fiscal year 1969. Demographic, 
economic, and social data, as well as the research 
areas of Phase I, were collected, audited, and 
programmed where possible for data processing. 

Phase III - Data Analysis wifi be completed by 
the end of fiscal year 1970.' An analysis of data has 
been performed revealing the current status of 

South Dakota higher education facilities, faculties, 
students, costs, and curriculum. Projections, where 

applicable, will be attempted In each area for short 
range and long range periods. In addition, data 

from research areas will be published Into five 
volumes, each emphasizing the Important research 
data affecting South Dakota higher education. 
Following publication of the five research areas, an 
on-goIng development of statewide comprehensive 
facilities planning will be attempted. 

The Statewide Comprehensive Plan of Higher 1 
Education In South Dakota was conducted by the 
South Dakota Commission on Higher Education 
Facilities with the assistance of Its staff and the 
following Individuals, groups, and organizations: 

State Advisory Committee in Higher Education 
Comprehensive Planning. The State Advisory 
Committee was a fifteen member group 
broadly representative of the people In South 
Dakota. The committee was composed of three 
private and three public higher education 
Institution representatives, five representatives 
of the South Dakota Legislature, three 
representatives of business and Industry, and 
one representative of vocational-technical 
Institutions. The committee met periodically to 
offer advice and evaluate the needs of the state 
as a whole. 

SDCHEF Research Staff. The SDCHEF 
Research Staff was primarily a communication 



organ composed of five representatives with 
one representative chosen by the members of 
each of the five research committees. The 
major purpose of the SDCHEF Research Staff 
was to coordinate committee research to avoid 
duplicity and foster correlation of collected 
data. 

Research Committees: Costs, Faculties, 
Curriculum, Students, and Facilities. The 
Research Committees were composed of five 
representatives in each group chosen by the 
Commission from a roster of names submitted 
by the presidents of all South Dakota colleges 
and universities. The Research Committees 
were responsible for Identifying available 
resources of data, developing and gathering 
new resources of data collecting, developing 
questionnaires and report forms, and drafting 
preliminary research findings. 

General Consultants. Educational consultants 
of national reputation and broad experience in 
the areas of costs, faculties, curriculum, 
students, and facilities were selected to serve as 
general consultants for the plan. 

Special Consultants. Special Consultants were 
employed for research of a highly technical 
nature or to provide counsel and advice 
regarding analysis of data. 

Advisory Facilities Inventory Board. An 
Advisory Facilities Inventory Board was 
created to evaluate the condition of all higher 
education physical facilities in the state. The 
board was composed of personnel familiar with 
state and local building codes, fire and other 
safety regulations, and who could perform an 
unbiased engineering evaluation of the 
buildings. 

Governing Groups and Other 
Organizations. The Governor, the State 
Legislature, governing boards and presidents of 
colleges and universities, state agencies and 



councils, the United States Office of 
Education, educational organizations, and 
other groups and individuals interested In 
South Dakota higher education were used as a 
sounding board, particularly as to the goals for 
higher education in South Dakota. 

Basic to successful completion of the Statewide 
Comprehensive Plan of Higher Education in South 
Dakota has been the participation of all public and 
private colleges and universities in South Dakota. 
The seven public higher education Institutions 
under the legal control of the South Dakota State 
Board of Regents and the eight private higher 
education institutions each under legal control of 
individual boards and trustees have cooperated 
fully In conducting the research. This joint 
cooperation hopefully will provide as complete a 
picture as possible of public and private South 
Dakota higher education. 

The South Dakota Commission on Higher 
Education Facilities sincerely acknowledges the 
assistance and cooperation given by the governing 
boards, presidents, faculties, and administrative 
staffs of all higher education institutions in the 
state. Special recognition is given to members of 
the State Advisory Committee, Advisory Facilities 
Inventory Board, SDCHEF Research Staff and 
Research Committees. In addition, governmental 
and business contributions of the South Dakota 
Planning Agency; South Dakota Legislative 
Research Council; South Dakota Department of 
Public Instruction; United States Office of 
Education; American College Testing Program, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Spitznagel Partners, Inc., Sioux 
Falls; Computer Services, Inc., Sioux Falls; 
Business Research Bureau, University of South 
Dakota; and other groups and agencies are 
recognized. Also, particular recognition is extended 
to the five general consultants of national 
reputation and other special consultants who 
provided general and specific advice on research 
progress and individual research areas. 
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Approximately two-thirds of the public and private 
faculty members at South Dakota institutions of 
higher education participated in the study of 
Faculties and South Dakota Higher Education. 
of the 1,159 public faculty receiving the Evaluative 
Instruments used to obtain certain faculty 
information, 761 or 66% answered Forms A and B; 
244 or 63% of the 388 private faculty completed 
Forms A and B. The percentage of return for public 
and private combined was 65% or approximately 
two-thirds of the faculty members in South Dakota. 

The largest single category of instructional staff at 
South Dakota public and private colleges and 
universities is that made of Assistant Professors. 

The largest single category of instructional staff. 
Assistant Professors, is followed in descending order 
by Instructors, Professors, Associate Professors, and 
Other. » 

The combined average age of faculty members at the 
public and private institutions of higher education is 
41 years. In addition, the ratio of male to female 
instructional staff in the public and private 
institutions is about the same with the 
preponderance in favor of the male. 

In both the case of the aver<^e age of South Dakota 
faculty members and the male preponderance of 
faculty members, a comparison of national statistics 
show a similar 2 ^e and sex figure. 

Tenured status of facuh'y members is more 
characteristic of the South Dakota public colleges 
and universities. Pre-tenure status is more descriptive 
of the South Dakotaprivate institutions. 

The question of a tenure policy at an institution is 
variable and contingent upon the needs and desires 
of the institution and its governing structure. 

"^Educational inbreeding** does not appear to be a 
major problem in South Dakota public and private 
colleges and universities. 

28% of the public faculty and 24% of the private 
faculty hold at least one degree brom the institution 
where they are now employed. 

Both private andpublic institutions in South Dakota 
utilize most of their faculties* time in their major 
teaching areas. 

Public teachers spend more time on their teaching 
major than at the private institutions. The private 
faculty members apparently spend more time than 
public faculty on duties such as administration and 
other activities. 



There is a wide difference of opinion between public 
and private faculty members on the adequacy of 
higher education goals being well served in South 
Dakota. 

Approximately 30% of the private faculty members 
and 58% of the public faculty members felt that the 
goals of higher education in South Dakota were 
being well served. In addition, approximately 38% of 
the private faculty and 25% of the public faculty 
expressed **no comment” on the question. 

In the opinion of South Dakota faculty members on 
faculty voice in governance, private faculty members 
feel that they have a greater voice in governance of 
their institutions than the public faculty members. 
In both the case of the public and private faculty 
members, however, a relatively large percentile of 
the public and private faculties appear to be satisfied 
with the present methods of faculty participation in 
academic decision making. 32% of the public faculty 
members and 25% of the private faculty members 
responded to this question with a “no”, 
“undecided”, or “no comment”. 

Data on the adequacy of fringe benefits at the higher 
education institutions clearly indicates that the 
public faculties are not satisfied with the present 
fringe benefits provided by the state. The private 
faculties are more satisfied with their fringe benefit 
programs. 

National comparisons of both public and private 
fringe benefits in South Dakota would warrant 
further study of South Dakota public and private 
fiinge benefits for faculty members. 

85% of the public and 91% of the private faculties 
feel that there is academic freedom in South Dakota 
higher education. 

This high percentage is another healthy indicator for 
academic quality. 

48% of the public and 23% of the private faculty 
members cite salary and fringe benefits as their 
reasons if they were to leave present positions. 

On the basis of this information, the private faculty 
members are apparently less concerned than the 
pubhc fiiculty members with salary and fringe 
benefits as reasons for leaving their institutions. 

Administrators at all seven of the public higher 
education institutions listed "‘salaries are not 
competitive** as their major problem in obtaining 
new faculty. Tlte public administrators also cited 
* fringe benefits are not competitive** as their second 



greatest problem in hiring new faculty. 
of the eight private colleges and universities in South 
Dakota, 5 institutions listed salary considerations 
and 3 institutions cited fringe benefits as paramount 
problems in obtaining new faculty members. 

Data indicates that the public institutions in South 
Dakota generally pay their faculties more than the 
private South Dakota institutions in gross salary. 
Other data shows, however, that public faculty 
members and administrators are apparently more 
concerned with their present salary levels than 



private counterparts. 

“SoMt/i Dakota is significantly behind in its salary 
scale and the rest of the country is not going to wait 
for it to catch up. 'the remedy, if such there be, will 
be generated in the minds of able and skillful and 
determined leaders. ” 

So states Ehr. Thurman White of the University of 
Oklahoma and General Consultant for the Faculties 
Research Committee in the General Consultant’s 
Report of Faculties and South Dakota Higher 
Education. 



INTRODUCTION 



GENERAL COMMENTS: 

South Dakota is not unique in its concern for 
problems in higher education. Throughout the 
country, from the largest to the smallest state, 
legislatures, educational groups, aiid laymen are 
expressing interest in finding better solutions to 
the myriad of dilemmas that currently engross 
institutions of higher education. 

Although our problems in higher education are 
similar *:o those found in other states, there is a 
major distinction: The higher education problems 
in South Dakota are our problems which, if 
solutions are to be found encompassing the best 
interests of the state, we must utilize available 
South Dakota resources to solve them. 

Recognizing that the first step toward solving 
any problem is planning, the state legislature, 
governing boards, educators, and the public alike 
are cognizant of the need for a systematic appraisal 
to obtain data essential to long-range planning. The 
importance of sound, state-wide planning to meet 
the needs of South Dakota is acknowledged by the 
Forty-first Session of the South Dakota Legislature 
in the following words: 

There is hereby acknowledged in the 

Office of the Governor, the State Planning 
Agency for the purpose of effectuating, 
directing and correlating the state and loci 
planning activities in furtherance of the 
purposes of this Act. . .‘State Comprehensive 
Development Plan’ means the plan or plans for 
the orderly and coordinated growth and 
development of the State. Such plan shall be 
based upon physical, social, cultural, economic, 
governmental and other data relating to state 
development, and shall include plans for 
natural resources, land use, and other related 
activities. 

Specifically, as pertains to higher education in 
South Dakota and the law relating to the South 
Dakota Commission on Higher Education Facilities 
the Forty-first Session of the South Dakota 
Legislature further stated: 

The Governor is hereby authorized to 

designate said Commission as the state agency 



within the state of South Dakota to prepare 
and submit state plans for public and private 
higher education institutions in South Dakota 
to the proper federal agencies for the purpose 
of participating under the federal Higher 
Education Facilities Act and any amendments 
thereto, and any other related federal acts . . . 
.The Commission is hereby empowered to 
carry out the duties imposed in this act . . . 
.Whereas, this Act is necessary for the 
immediate support and preservation of the 
state government and its existing institutions, 
an emergency is hereby declared to exist and 
this Act shall be in full force and effect from 
and after its passage and approval. 

The Statewide Comprehensive Plan of Higher 
Education in South Dakota has encompassed the 
seven state institutions of higher education and the 
eight private colleges and universities. Recognizing 
the importance of assisting all colleges and 
universities, both public and private, the United 
States Congress stated in its Declaration of Policy 
for the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963: 

The Congress hereby finds that the security 
and welfare of the United States require that 
this and future generations of American youth 
be assured ample opportunity for the fullest 
development of their intellectual capacities, 
and that this opportunity will be jeopardized 
unless the Nation’s colleges and universities are 
encouraged and assisted in their efforts to 
accommodate rapidly growing numbers of 
youth who aspire to a higher education. The 
Congress further finds and declares that these 
needs are so great and these steps so urgent 
that it is encumbent upon the Nation to take 
positive and immediate action to meet these 
needs through assistance to institutions of 
higher education, including graduate and 
under-graduate institutions, junior and 
community colleges, and technical institutes, in 
providing certain academic facilities. 

The South Dakota Commission on Higher 
Education Facilities, as prescribed by both federal 
and state law, assists all institutions of higher 
education in South Dakota. It is the belief of the 



Commission that this assistance and responsiveness 
to all institutions is the only proper course which 
can be followed in the development of a 
comprehensive plan for South Dakota higher 
education. For institutions of higher education in 
our state have one common basic goal: To 

provide the best possible education for students in 
South Dakota. 

It is gratifying to the South Dakota 
Commission on Higher Education Facilities that all 
fifteen public and private institutions of higher 
education in South Dakota consented to 
participate in the development of the statewide 
comprehensive plan. Such complete interest in the 
research is particularly noteworthy since research 
conduction was carried out with the on-going 
program of each college and university. 
Recognizing the current burden of the institutions, 
the Commission has made every effort to gather 



Augustana College AC 

Black Hills State College BHSC 

Dakota Wesleyan University DWU 

Freeman Junior College FJC 

General Beadle State College GBSC 

Huron College HC 

Mount Marty College MMC 

Northern State College NSC 

Presentation College PC 

Sioux Falls College SFC 

Southern State College SSC 

South Dakota School of Mines SDSM&T 

and Technology 

South Dakota State University SDSU 

University of South Dakota USD 

Yankton College YC 



PROCEDURES: 

The general procedures which were followed in 
conducting the Statewide Comprehensive Plan of 
Higher Education in South Dakota are reported in 
detail in the Commission publication 
^^Organizational Plan.” Data basic to this particular 
research study were gathered, compiled, and 
analyzed in the following manner: 

Activities for the Statewide Comprehensive 
Plan officially began with an orientation 
workshop conducted at Sioux Falls College on 
October 27 and 28, 1967. The meeting was 
conducted for the purpose of explaining the 



data and use institutional personnel in such a 
manner as to minimize the amount of time and 
work required of individual faculty and staff 
members. 

SCOPE OF THE REPORT: 

This report presents narrative and statistical data 
that emerged from the research study of 
FACULTIES and South Dakota Higher Educatior.. 
It is concerned with an analysis of the most 
significant characteristics of FACULTIES in South 
Dakota colleges and universities and related data. 

This research includes data on the seven state 
controlled colleges and universities and the eight 
privately controlled higher education institutions. 
A listing of the participating institutions, 
geographical location, and institutional 
abbreviations commonly used follows: 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
Mitchell, South Dakota 
Freeman, South Dakota 
Madison, South Dakota 
Huron, South Dakota 
Yankton, South Dakota 

Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Springfield, South Dakota 
Rapid City, South Dakota 

Brookings, South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Yankton, South Dakota 

organizational plan and initiating Phase One — 
System Development. Those in attendance 
included public and private college presidents, 
research committee members. Commission 
members, representatives of the Legislative 
Research Council, South Dakota Department 
of Public Instruction, General Consultants for 
the research committees, members of the State 
Advisory Committee, and other interested 
groups and individuals. Including the initial 
Sioux Falls meeting to organize the 
composition of the plan, the following 
meetings have been conducted: 
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Costs Research Committee: 



October 27 and 28, 1967 

November 9, 1967 

January 12, 1968 

February 23, 1968 

April 20, 1968 

September 19 and 20, 1968 

April 28, 1969 

Faculties Reserach Committee: 

October 27 and 28, 1967 

January 12, 1968 

February 23, 1968 

April 20, 1968 

September 19 and 20, 1968 

April 21 and 22, 1969 

Facilities Research Committee: 

October 27 and 28, 1967 

December 18, 1967 

January 12, 1968 

February 23, 1968 

April 19 and 20, 1968 

September 19 and 20, 1968 

May 2, 1969 

Curriculum Research Committee 

October 27 and 28, 1967 

November 17, 1967 

January 12, 1968 

February 23, 1968 

April 20, 1968 

September 19 and 20, 1968 

April 29, 1969 

Students Research Committee: 

October 27 and 28, 1967 

December 1, 1967 

January 12, 1968 

February 23, 1968 

March 27, 1968 

April 2, 1968 

April 20, 1968 

September 19 and 20, 1968 

April 22 and 23, 1969 

SDCHEF Research Staff: 

October 28, 1967 



Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
.....Madison, South Dakota 
....Madison, South Dakota 

Pierre, South Dakota 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
...Spearfish, South Dakota 
Pierre, South Dakota 



Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
....Madison, South Dakota 

Pierre, South Dakota 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
...Spearfish, South Dakota 
Pierre, South Dakota 



.Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
.. Brookings, South Dakota 
....Madison, South Dakota 

Pierre, South Dakota 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
...Spearfish, South Dakota 
Pierre, South Dakota 



Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Pierre, South Dakota 

.....Madison, South Dakota 

Pierre, South Dakota 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
...Spearfish, South Dakota 
Pierre, South Dakota 



.Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
.Rapid City, South Dakota 

Madison, South Dakota 

Pierre, South Dakota 

Pierre, South Dakota 

Pierre, South Dakota 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
...Spearfish, South Dakota 
Pierre, South Dakota 



Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
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November 21, 1967 Pierre, 

January 12, 1968 Madison, 

February 23, 1968 Pierre, 

April 19 and 20, 1968 Sioux Falls, 

May 8, 1968 Yankton, 

May 9, 1968 Brookings, 

June 5, 1968 Yankton, 

June 6, 1968 Brookings, 

September 19 and 20, 1968 Spearfish, 

September 27, 1968 Pierre, 

November 16, 1968 Spearfish, 

March 6, 7 and 17, 1969 Pierre, 



(Individual meetings with Research Committee Chairman) 
General Consultants: 



South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 



October 27 and 28, 1967 

(Curriculum Consultant, only 

November 17, 1967) 

(Facilities Consultant, only 

April 19, 1968 

April 20, 1968... 

May 6 and 7, 1968 

September 27, 1968 

(Facilities Consultant only 

February 7, 1969 

May 13, 1969 

May 19 and 20, 1969 

June 2, 1969) 

(Curriculum Consultant, only 

April 9, 1969 

April 24 and 25, 1969 

May 13, 1969) 

(Faculties Consultant, only 

April 8, 1969 

April 24 and 25, 1969).... 
(Students Consultant, only 

April 10, 1969 

April 24 and 25, 1969).... 
(Cost Consultant, only 

May 14, 1969 

May 19 and 20, 1969) 



Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Pierre, South Dakota 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Pierre, South Dakota 

Pierre, South Dakota 

Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C. 

Albany, New York 

Pierre, South Dakota 

Denton, Texas 

Denton, Texas 

Washington, D. C. 

Norman, Oklahoma 

Norman, Oklahoma 

Denver, Colorado 

Boulder, Colorado 

Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C. 



Special Consultants: 

June 13, 1968 

April 2, 1969 

May 7, 1969 

May 8, 1969 

State Advisory Committee: 

October 27, 1967 



Pierre, South Dakota 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
,. Brookings, South Dakota 

.Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
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Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
...Spearfish, South Dakota 



April 20, 1968 

September 19 and 20, 1968 



Advisory Facilities Inventory Board: 

March 22, 1968 Pierre, South Dakota 

April, May, and June, 1968 Facilities Review at all South Dakota 

Colleges and Universities 



Data Gathering Meetings with Institution Data Gathering Coordinators: 



November 1, 1968 
November 1, 1968 
November 4, 1968 
November 5, 1968 
November 5, 1968 
November 6, 1968 
November 6, 1968 
November 7, 1968 
November 7, 1968 
November 8, 1968 
November 8, 1968 
November 8, 1968 



...Spearfish, South Dakota 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
..Aberdeen, South Dakota 
. Brookings, South Dakota 
....Madison, South Dakota 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
...Yankton, South Dakota 
Springfield, South Dakota 
... Freeman, South Dakota 
.... Mitchell, South Dakota 
Huron, South Dakota 



The foregoing meetings are not all inclusive of 
the work involved in developing this publication. 
Written and telephone communications have been 
voluminous. Individual and small informal 
meetings and conversations have been numerous. 

Phase One, System Development may have 
been the most difficult part of the research. 
Beyond the major task of forming the committees 
and advisory groups, there was the difficulty of 
cohesion of purpose while maintaining research 
area identity. This problem was resolved throi^h 
the efforts of the five research committee chairmen 
coordinating activities on the SDCHEF Research 
Staff. Phase One also encompassed the 
development of the evaluative instruments, the 
questionnaires with which much heretofore 
uncollected data was gathered. The eventual 
success in devising adequate evaluative instruments 
was directly related to two major facts: (1) A 
personal visitation was made by the research staff 
to every South Dakota college and university 
campus in July, 1967, to visit personally with 
presidents and staffs in order to get advice on what 
questions should be asked and what answers were 
necessary for assisting the various governing boards 
at arriving at meaningful decisions, and (2) pilot 
projects were conducted at one public and one 



private South Dakota higher education institution 
during June, 1968, to test the rehability and 
validity of the evaluative instruments. Thus, in 
asking for the “right” information and testing 
uniform definitions, terminology, general format, 
and organization, the instruments were further 
refined. • 

Phase Two - Data Gathering was begun with 
major meetings of all research committees and 
general consultants in September, 1968, called for 
the purpose of finalizing the evaluative 
instruments prior to data gathering at the 
institutions. In November, 1968, the 

Comprehensive Planning Coordinator again visited 
all public and private South Dakota colleges and 
universities for the purpose of personally 
explaining the evaluative instruments to 

presidents, institution data gathering coordinators, 
key administrators, and faculty representatives. 
Beyond increased efficiency in gathering data, the 
success of these personal meetings is evidenced by 
the fact that all institutions returned the complete 
package of evaluative instruments before the 
established deadline. 

The new year, 1969, was ushered in with a 
mountain of completed data returned by the 
institutions. Upon receipt, the research staff began 
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the major task of reviewing data to check 
conformity with definitions and instructions; 
follow up, where necessary to obtain missing data 
or correct errors with institution data gathering 
coordinators; compilation of raw data into raw 
tables and figures for research committee review; 
and transformation of raw data into professional 
summaries, tables and figures. 

After the data had been assimilated into 
meaningful form, work was begun on the drafting 
of a narrative analysis by the research committees 
and general consultants. 

Prior to the writing of the narrative analysis, 
the Comprehensive Planning Coordinator met with 
the research committees and the general 
consultants to discuss the manner in which 
research data would be presented. It was decided 
that each publication should contain a summary 
page of the most significant research information 
followed by separate narrative analysis by the 
research committees and general consultants. It 
was the opinion of the committees and consultants 
that this method of presentation would allow 
independently made comparisons of the research 
data through the views of South Dakotans involved 
in higher education in the state and non-South 
Dakotans with a national perspective of higher 
education. Thus, the total narrative analysis, taken 
together, may contain areas of agreement, 
disagreement and interpretation by committees 
and consultants on the meaning of research data. 
Obviously, where there is significant disagreement 
on the interpretation of research data, further 
study should be conducted to determine the nature 
of the problem. 

During May and June, 1969, the research staff, 
committees, and general consultants drafted the 
narrative that was to supplement the tabular and 
graphic data for the reports. 

Prior to final publication, the State Advisory 
Committee, institutional presidents and staffs, and 
the Commission reviewed the research data and 
narrative. Following this review and the 
incorporation of su^estions for improvement of 
the publications, the months of July, August, and 
September were devoted to publication details. 

LIMITATIONS: 

This report on FACULTIES and South Dakota 



Higher Education does not include all of the item* as 
originally set forth in Area V of the 

“Organizational Plan.” In certain instances it 
became obvious during the research that some 
items were not necessary or could not be 

adequately obtained at this time. However, most of 
the items originally intended for the research have 
been included. 

This report does not include narrative or an 
explanation of all data presented. In certain cases, 
the data speaks for itself. In other instances, since 

it was not the role of the committees or 

consultants to make recommendations, little could 
be said without infringing upon the legal 
prerogative of the governing bodies to interpret 
data in the light of their responsibilities. Certain 
data presented could not be commented upon until 
a greater period of time had passed. In other 
words, what may appear to be a fact at this time 
can only be proven with further research or follow 
up in the future. 

Occasionally, there may be missing data on 
certain items presented. Every attempt was made 
to get complete; information on every item from all 
institutions. However, there were instances where 
historical or current information was not available. 
Missing data in this report has been clearly 
indicated. Fortunately, such missing data is 
minimal and, therefore, has not had an appreciable 
effect on data analysis. 

Little emphasis has been placed on presenting 
comparisons of data on South Dakota institutions 
and national statistics. Such comparisons have been 
minimized due to the difficulty of correlating 
definitions and terms with conflicting and 
nebulous national terminology. The committees 
have been satisfied with the fact that it has been 
possible to standardize most educational areas 
within the state of South Dakota. Such 
standardization of terms and definitions have been 
patterned, where possible, with similar work of the 
United States Office of Education. Unfortunately, 
however, until all national education organizations 
similarly adjust to Office of Education 
classifications and definitions, there will continue 
to exist ambiguous and multiple standards of data 
comparison. 

Perhaps the greatest limitation of this study has 
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been time, money and personnel. Certainly, this 
could be said of any research project. But, even 
though three years were allocated for the research, 
a federal grant was obtained to finance the study, 
and excellent faculty members and general 
consultants participated in the research, the mass 
of important data collected clearly indicates how 
much more could be learned about higher 
education in South Dakota if greater resources 
were av:iilable. 

SOURCE OF DATA: 

The great majority of the information 
presented in this report was obtained from the 
following sources: (1) Reports in the files of the 

South Dakota Commission on Higher Education 
Facilities; (2) Reports in the files of the South 
Dakota State Board of Regents; (3) Data from 
state governmental s^encies; (4) Data from the 
evaluative instruments which, in turn, were 
supplied by the institutions; (5) Data obtained 
through research in cooperation with the business 
and educational research corporations; (6) Data 
presented by the general consultants and special 
consultants; (7) Data obtained from the United 
States Office of Education; and (8) Data 
submitted by individual faculty members at public 
and private South Dakota colleges and universities. 

CONCLUSION: 

This project for the development of a 
Statewide Comprehensive Plan of Higher 



Education in South Dakota was initiated with great 
enthusiasm and high expectations. The Higher 
Education Facilities Commission believe that 
higher education and the state of South Dakota 
can derive valuable benefits from the research data 
presented in this report. 

The value of the Statewide Comprehensive Plan 
of Higher Education in South Dakota, beyond 
fostering cooperation, providing information, and 
management instruments for private and public 
institutions will be determined by what 
subsequently happens regarding the improvement 
of South Dakota higher education. The efforts of 
the Higher Education Facilities Commission in 
compiling and analyzing quantitative data on 
factors which affect quality education will be 
completed by the conclusions drawn and actions 
taken by the appropriate private and public boards, 
agencies, legislature, and the colleges and 
universities themselves. Thus, valuable information 
obtained from the statewide comprehensive plan 
can be the vehicle used for designing and 
implementing programs to meet the major 
problems and challenges of South Dakota Higher 
Education. To this end it is the hope of the South 
Dakota Higher Education Facilities Commission 
that statewide comprehensive planning will become 
a continuous on-going process through a 
cooperative partnership of all public and private 
colleges in South Dakota. 
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REPORT 

FACULTIES RESEARCH COMMITTEE 



In November of 1968, approximately 1,477 
full-time and 219 part-time faculty members at the 
public and private colleges and universities in South 
DakoU were asked to complete questionnaires 
developed by the Faculties Research Committee of 
the State-wide Comprehensive Plan of Higher 
Education in South Dakota. There were four 
questionnaires to be completed: Faculties Forms A, 
B, and C were answered by full-time faculty 
members. Faculties Form C was completed by 
part-time faculty members. Faculties Form D was 
completed by appropriate administrative officials at 
the institutions. (See Appendix D for copies of the 
questionnaire or evaluative instruments.) 

A letter of introduction was given to each 
faculty member explaining two important aspects of 
the evaluative instruments: (1) That great 
precautions had been taken to guarantee anonymity 
for respondents, and (2) Response to the requested 
information was on a voluntary basis. 

The members of the Faculties Research 
Committee feel that the rate of return on the 
evaluative instruments was excellent considering 
that there was no pressure on faculty for 
participation and that completion of the forms 
required an average time of three hours. Of the 1,107 
full-time faculty receiving the evaluative 
instruments, 761 or 68.74% answered Forms A and 
B; 254 or 68.65% of the 370 full-time private faculty 
completed Forms A and B; the percentage of return 
for public and private combined was 68.7% or 
slightly over two-thirds of the faculty members in 
South Dakota. One-hundred per cent of the public 
and private institutions returned Faculties Form D. 

In contrast to the return on Faculties Forms A, 
B, and D, however. Form C had a poor rate of return. 
One-third of the public and private faculty 
completed Form C. The form was included as a 
Faculties evaluative instrument upon the request of 
the Costs Research Committee. Form C was a 
detailed faculties service report codified to indicate 
the estimated time faculty members spent in regular 
instruction, other instruction, advising and/or 
counseling, department and university related 
activities, sponsored research, public service, 
administration, committee work, and other 
activities. Data on the estimated time spent on 



additional activities of Acuity members were 
obtained by the Faculties Research Committee in 
evaluative instrument, F'orm A. The Costs Research 
Committee was able to structure the cost analysis 
system by substituting the data sought in Form C 
with a pilot project at a public higher education 
institution. 

It is recognized that respondents to Faculties 
Form A gave duplicate responses, in some cases, 
and/or did not respond to all items of the 
questionnaire. An attempt was made to avoid 
tabulating the duplicate responses if it could be 
determined which response was a Eict. The 
tabulators made no attempt to provide information 
for the items that were omitted. Therefore, there 
will be some inconsistencies on the numbers of 
responses on the different tables as shown in 
Appendix A. 

If approximately two-thirds of the public and 
private faculty completed Faculties Forms A and B 
with sincerity in responses, the members of the 
Faculties Research Committee believe that an 
adequate sample of faculty opinion and facts was 
obtained to draw basic conclusions concerning all 
faculty involved in higher education in South 
Dakota. The question can Intimately be asked, 
however, why did approximately one-third of the 
public and private faculty members fail to answer 
Forms A and B? The committee does not have a 
ready answer. Rather, the members of the Faculties 
Research Committee refer the reader to an analysis 
of this question by the Faculties General Consultant 
in the following section of this publiof-.tion. 

The Faculty Member As An Individual 

Ask a college teacher what he is. He probably 
will not say that he is a coU^ teacher. More 
likely he thinks of himself as a historian, a 
mathematician, or a humanist, and he feels more 
kinship with colleagues working in the same field 
in other colleges than with many fellow faculty 
members at his own college. To emphasize . . . 
the importance of the teaching fonction in 
American coUe^s is not only desirable in itself 
and helpful to higher education— it is vitally 
important. But it does not in the least derogate 
the notion that what a college professor is wst 
and foremost is a man or woman of knowledge. 
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This knowledge he loves, preserves, transmits 
and enhances. 

Alfred E. Meder, Jr. 

Vice Provost and Dean of 

Rutgers, The State University 

The information presented in Table 1 and Figure 
II indicates that the largest single category of 
instructional staff was that made of ^sistant 
Professors. This was followed in descending order by 
Instructors, Professors, Associate Professors, and 
others. At the public institutions, 35% of the 
full-time faculty hold the rank of Assistant 
Professor; 20% Instructor; 23% Professor; 19% 
Associate Professor; and 3% other. At the private 
institutions, 32% of the full-time faculty hold the 
rank of Assistant Professor; 35% Instructor; 14% 
Professor; 17% Associate Professor; and 2% other. 
The percentage of full-time faculty for public and 
private collets and universities is 34% for Assistant 



Professor; 23% Instructor; 21% Professor; 19% 
Associate Professor; and 3% other. 

The importance of the number and percentage 
of faculty by rank is found in the balance between 
academic ranks. An imbalance at an institution 
indicates the possible need for careful staffing plans 
for the future. If an institution has too great a 
proportion of Professors and Associate Professors 
there may be serious problems in budgeting for 
faculty salaries. On the other hand, if the proportion 
is heavily weighted with Assistant Professors and 
Instructors this may indicate the lack of a mature 
and experienced faculty. Care should be taken 
therefore, in attempting to achieve a faculty balance 
which allows young faculty members an 
opportunity for advancement in rank but does not 
over-burden the institution financiaUy with an 
excessive number of Professor and Associate 
Professor faculty salaries. 



MUMOt or rOLL-TDC FACULIT ON OUmS 
OBTnUTIOMS or Hicm education 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 196D-69 

Table J 



Pttbllc Institutions 
University of South Dekote 
South Dukote Stete University 
Northern Stnte College 
Southern State College 
Black Hills State College 
General Beadle State College 
S. Dak. School of Nines & Technology 
Sub-Total 

Brlvate Institutions 
Augustana College 
Huron College 
Sioux Falls College 
Mount Marty College 
Dakota Uesl^an University 
Yankton College 
Presentation College 
Freeaan Junior College 
Sub-Total 
Total 



Associate Assistant 

Professors Professors Professors 



M 


y 


T 


M 


y 


T 


M 


y 


T 


71 


2 


73 


32 


1 


33 


81 


10 


91 


93 


11 


104 


78 


15 


93 


88 


18 


106 


15 


1 


16 


22 


1 


23 


59 


18 


77 


7 


1 


8 


6 


0 


6 


24 


2 


26 


15 


4 


19 


13 


7 


20 


29 


9 


38 


5 


0 


5 


6 


0 


6 


13 


2 


15 


30 


_0 


30 


IZ 




28 


32 


_2 


2^ 


236 


19 


255 


184 


25 209 


326 


61 387 



18 


1 


19 


23 


3 


26 


35 


16 


51 


5 


0 


5 


5 


1 


6 


14 


2 


16 


7 


0 


7 


13 


1 


14 


8 


6 


14 


0 


3 


3 


0 


6 


6 


2 


7 


9 


6 


1 


7 


4 


2 


6 


8 


2 


10 


8 


2 


10 


5 


0 


5 


12 


3 


15 


0* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




_0 




_0 


_0 


_0 


_2 




_3 


45 


7 


52 


50 


13 


63 


81 


37 


118 


281 


26 


307 


234 


38 


272 


407 


98 


505 



Instructors Other** Total 

M W T M W T 



18 


19 


37 


2 


2 


4 


238 


43 


31 


74 


25 


10 


35 


412 


8 


8 


16 


0 


0 


0 


132 


25 


4 


29 


0 


0 


0 


69 


16 


3 


19 


0 


0 


0 


96 


24 


4 


28 


0 


0 


0 


54 


12 




14 


_0 


_0 


_0 


106 


146 


71 


217 


27 


12 


39 


1,107 


15 


9 


24 


0 


0 


0 


120 


6 


1 


7 


4 


0 


4 


38 


8 


3 


10 


0 


0 


0 


45 


12 


11 


23 


0 


4 


4 


45 


9 


2 


11 


0 


0 


0 


34 


11 


3 


14 


0 


0 


0 


44 


4 


22 


26 


0 


0 


0 


26 


10 




14 


_0 


_0 


_0 


18 


75 


54 


129 


4 


4 


8 


370 


221 


125 


346 


31 


16 


47 


1,477 



♦Ho academic rank policy. All Teachinf faculty are considered as Instructors. 
♦♦Lecturers, Assistant Instructors, Assistant In, NTF-National TeachinE Fellows. 



ACADEMIC RANK 
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Table II, which presents information on the age 
characteristics of the faculties of South Dakota 
public Hiiu private colleges and universities, appears 
to show no particular patterning other than 



similarity of faculty average ages. The average age at 
the public institutions is 41 years and 40 year^ at the 
private institutions. The combined average age at all 
South Dakota institutions is 41 years. 



FACULTY FEISONNBL INFORMATION 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1968-69 



Table. II 





Dete of Birth 
Average Age 


M 


Sex 

F 


T 


Married 


Marital Status 
Never Married Widowed 


Divorced 


Public Inctltutlonc 


University of South Dekote 


40 


162 


32 


194 


181 


19 


0 


4 


South Dekote Stete University 


43 


198 


38 


236 


203 


30 


1 


2 


Northern Stete College 


42 


102 


25 


127 


104 


17 


3 


3 


Scuthem Stete College 


41 


30 


10 


40 


29 


9 


1 


1 


Block Hills Stete College 


45 


44 


6 


50 


43 


4 


1 


3 


Genersl Beedle Stete College 


39 


25 


2 


27 


23 


4 


0 


0 


S« Bek. School of Mines A Technology 


hi 


80 


_7 


87 


80 


_5 


2 


0 


Suo*Totel 


♦Ave. 41.95 


641 


120 


761 


663 


88 


8 


13 


Frivste Institutions 


Augusteno College 


39 


65 


13 


78 


63 


14 


1 


0 


Huron College 


39 


24 


3 


27 


22 


2 


0 


0 


Sioux Pells College 


42 


20 


7 


27 


21 


4 


2 


1 


Mount Msrty College 


37 


9 


27 


36 


13 


22 


0 


0 


Dekote Wesl^en UniversiQr 


39 


17 


4 


21 


16 


3 


1 


0 


Tenkton College 


43 


34 


8 


42 


39 


4 


0 


0 


Presen tet ion College 


44 


3 


15 


18 


3 


14 


0 


0 


Frecann Junior College 




_5 


_g 


5 


_3 


_2 


0 


0 


Sub^Totel 


♦Ave. 39.93 


177 


77 


254 


180 


65 


4 


1 


Totel 




818 


197 


1,015 


843 


153 


12 


14 



^Average weighted by nuaber of reepondents from each Institution. 



The importance of the age of faculties lies 
primarily in the distribution of the age of a faculty 
by academic rank. This is particularly important in 
viewing the ranks of Associate Professor and 
l^ofessor. Too high of a percentage of older faculty 
in these ranks means that the more experienced 
faculty will soon retire and in turn, will need 
replacement with experienced faculty to maintain 
academic quality. On the other hand, too high of a 
percentage of young ficulty at all ranks, but 



particularly the senior levels, may indicate that 
promotion practices need revision and/or the 
necessary ingredient of experience may be lacking in 
a faculty . Specific data has not been presented in this 
Committee report but is presented in Appendix 
A for further analysis by the institutions, if desired. 
In general, it can be said that the average ag^ of 
public and private South Dakota faculties compare 
similarly to other state and national reports. 
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Figure II presents information on the sex and 
marital status of public and private faculty at South 
Dakota institutions of higher education. Figure III 
provides data on dependents of South Dakota 
college and university hiculty. Figure II indicates 
that the ratio of male to female instructional staff in 
the public and private institutions is about the same 
with the preponderance in favor of the male. The 
fact that there are more men than women teaching in 
South Dakota collets is not unusual. The United 



States Office of Education reports a similar male 
preponderance nationally in Digest of Educational 
Statistics, 1968. Figures II and III also indicate 
^ larger proportion of staff members at the 
public institutions are married in comparison to 
marital status at the private institutions. 
Consequently, as might be expected, staff members 
at the public institutions have a larger 
proportionate number of dependents. 
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Figure IV shows the tenure status of public and 
private faculty at South Dakota institutions of 
higher education. Tenured status of faculty 
members is more characteristic of the South Dakota 
public colleges and universities. I^e-tenure status is 
more descriptive of the South Dakota private 
institutions. 

The matter of faculty tenure is a broad subject 
which the members of the Faculties Research 
Q)mmittee cannot explore in any depth in this 
committee report. In approaching the concept of 
tenure, perhaps the following brief analysis by 
Henry C. Herge might be helpful: 

Ordinarily, tenure status is a privilege 
accorded to those who, after a long trial, prove 
worthy of membership on the permanent 
faculty. The college or university provides the 
scholar a plattorm from which he can be heard. 
Should his ideas or proposals be unpopular, 
radical, or unorthodox, he might be suspect and 
his academic freedom could be in Jeopardy. 
Tenure safeguards him against unwarranted 
attack from without or within the academy, and 
is necessary to insure uninterrupted intellectual 
ferment in a faculty. ^ 

The question of a tenure policy at an institution 
is variable and contingent upon the needs and desires 
of the institution and its governing structure. This 
fact is well illustrated by John S. Diekhoff, Professor 
of Education at Hunter College: 

Of course tenure does not and should not 
come with the first appointment to the first job. 
The practice of American colleges and 
universities varies. Some colleges confer tenure 
after three years of service in any rank. Some 
confer it only on full professors. But the reasons 
that justify discontinuing the service of 



non-tenure appointees lie in the long-range 
personnel and budgetary needs and policies of 
the college. A tenure appointment is a long-term 
commitment on any budget and an increasing 
commitment; for it carries obligations to pay 
highei and higher salaries as the years pass. Most 
colleges must have a considerable number of 
relatively low-paid young instructors whom they 
cannot afford to keep permanently because they 
cannot pay them progressively higher salaries 
nor give them reasonable assurance of 
opportunities for professional growth and 
promotion, nor necessarily need them for 
adequate staffing requirements. All colleges 
must reserve the right to confer tenure only on 
those who will add strength to their faculties, 
who will raise the average of competence. A 
college should not retain a faculty member for 
whom, in the long view, it has no work that will 
stimulate his intellectual growth. It should not 
be expected, without a long look, to make the 
judgment that a new and young teacher will fit 
into the institutional pattern or work 
congenially with his colleagues in the 
department. It is the right of the college, surely, 
to give probationary appointments and to 
discontinue the appointments of temporary 
staff members who do not fit into long-range 
personnel needs, for any of many reasons. 
Commitment to unpopular views, however, 
should not be among the reasons for firing even 
the newest and youngest of faculty members. ^ 



^ Henry C. Herge, The College Teacher, (New York; The Center 
for Applied Research in Education, !nc-, 1965), pp. 74-75. 



2 

John S. Diekhoff, The Domain ofthe Faculty in Our Expanding 
Colleges, (New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1956), pp. 
98-99. 
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Table III shows data on the academic preparation 
of public and private faculty at South Dakota 
institutions of higher education. On the basis of the 
approximate two-thirds sample of public and private 
faculty in South Dakota institutions of higher 
education, the following are representative 
percentages of academic preparation at each degree 
level: At the public colleges and universities, 37% of 
the faculty have earned a Doctorate; ¥ 2 % 
Educational Specialists; 45% Masters; 14% 
Bachelors; and 3% Other Professional Degree. At the 
private colleges and universities, 22% of the faculty 
have earned a I>octorate; 1% Educational Specialist; 



53% Masters; 18% Bachelors; and 6% Other 
Professional Degree. The percentage of degrees at 
each level for public and private faculty combined 
are 33% Doctorate; ^ 2 % Educational Specialist; 47% 
Masters; 15% Bachelors; and 4% Other Professional 
Degree. 

The characteristic year in which degrees were 
earned at public and private institutions affords an 
interesting comparison. There is a great similarity 
between the public and private South Dakota 
institutions of higher education with the exception 
of the year in which the Bachelors degree was 
earned. 



ACADEMIC PREPARATION * 



Tabu II I 







PUBLIC 




PRIVATE 






Characteristic 




Characteristic 






Year 




Year 




Number 


Earned 


Number 


Earned 


Doctorate 


320 


1960 


68 


1960 


Educational Specialist 


4 


1956 


3 


1954 


Masters 


385 


1957 


163 


1959 


Bachelors 


120 


1948 


55 


1957 


Other Professional Degree 


28 


1955 


18 


1954 



*Less than 100% returns. These figures do not represent the total number of faculty members in colleges 
and universities in South Dakota. 



Table IV presents statistics on the number of 
faculty members, both pubhc and private, who 
obtained their degree from South Dakota and 
non-South Dakota institutions. In reponse to the 
question: “Do you hold any degree from the 
institution where you are now employed ? ”, 207 
faculty members from public institutions answered 
“yes” and 543 answered “no”; 58 faculty members 
from private institutions answered “yes” and 183 
answered “no”. In response to the question: “Do 
you hold more than one degree from the institution 
where you are now employed ? ”, 84 from public 
institutions answered “yes” and 673 answered “no”; 
7 from private institutions answered “yes” and 234 
answered “no”. Expressed as a percentage 28% of 
the public faculty and 24% of the private faculty 
hold at least one degree from the institution where 
they are now employed. 

Althoi^h the percentc^e of public and private 
faculty teaching at South Dakota institutions where 
they also earned one or more degrees is not 
excessively high, the percent£^es are high enough to 
briefly explore the question of “educational 
inbreeding.” This term is commonly used in higher 
education to refer to the selection and appointment 
of faculty members from among an institution’s own 
graduates. The argument goes that if the percent£^e 
is too high of faculty teaching at an institution where 
they also were educated, there is a restriction of 
viewpoint and philosophy in instruction. The 
question may be debatable. The fact that a 
difference of opinion exists, however, may be best 
approached for solution as expressed in the 
Self-Study of Higher Education in Oklahoma— 



3 

John E. Stecklein, "Research on Faculty Recruitment and 
Motivation," Studies of College Faculty, (Western Interstate 
Commission on Higher Education, Boulder, Colorado), pp. 15^16. 



Report 2, of the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education: 



Received Highest Degree From 


PUBUC 




PRIVATE 


Institution where now employed 


120 


13 


Other South Dakota institution 


68 


47 


Non-South Dakota institution 


568 


188 



No one would argue that an institution 
should never employ any of its own graduates. 
An institution that has a strong department or 
graduate program would be remiss to overlook 
this source of faculty supply. However, care 
should be exercised to maintain a balanced 
faculty in terms of academic preparation and 
experiences . . . This ‘return to the academic 
nest’ is a common phenomenon according to 
Stecklein, and raises some pertinent question 
about student bodies as an important source for 
screening and recruiting future faculty 
members. 3 He suggests that since there is a 
strong tendency for graduates who enter college 
teaching to return to the institution where they 
were previously enrolled as students, it would 
seem desirable to identify these students and 
encour£^e them to obtain further graduate work 
which would insure greater breadth of 
educational experiences. C^eful counsehng, and 
possibly financial assistance, might encour<^e a 
larger proportion of these individuals to obtain 
graduate work in out-of-state institutions with 
strong graduate programs and thus strengthen as 
well as broaden faculty preparation. ^ 



4 c 

Selecting, Retaining and Utilizing Higher Education Faculties in 
Oklahoma— Report 2, Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, 
State Capitol, Oklahoma City, December, 1962. 
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Tabu IV 






armmtum m liuon 
sooici or uanT oiaai iamo 
WT nvTUMi or nan docatum 
soon DAnttA. 1966-69 



Institution Whom Now bpliqrsd Another South Dokota Institution Non-South Oskota Institution 



fubllc Institutions 



University of South Uakote 


40 


6 


155 


South Dekote State University 


41 


6 


179 


Northern State College 


24 


15 


89 


Southern Statre College 


6 


15 


14 


Black Hills State Collate 


4 


15 


31 


General Beadle State College 


1 


5 


28 


S. Dak. School of Moas li Technology 




_6 


72 


Sub-Towsl 


120 


68 


568 


Private Institutions 


Augustana College 


4 


6 


72 


Huron College 


0 


6 


18 


Sioux Falls College 


1 


3 


21 


Mount Msrty College 


4 


10 


23 


Dakota Wesl^aa University 


0 


3 


16 


Yankton College 


4 


14 


21 


Presentation College 


0 


4 


13 


Freenen Junior College 




_1 


_4 


Sub^Total 


13 


47 


188 


Total 


133 


115 


756 
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Table VI depicts the utilization of faculty time, 
expressed weighted averages, at the public and 
private colleges and universities in South Dakota. 



Table. V 



Estimated Time Spent on Additional Activities (Percentage) 



Public Institutions: Teaching Research Committee Administration Student 

Work Advisement 



Private Institutions: 



60 . 2 % 

Extension 

. 6 % 

Teaching 

57 . 3 % 

Extension 

. 1 % 



12 . 5 % 

Public 

Service 

1 . 8 % 



Research 



7 . 7 % 

Public 

Service 

2 . 5 % 



2 . 5 % 

Other 

3 . 9 % 

Committee 

Work 

5 . 2 % 

Other 

4 . 9 % 



12 . 



6 . 1 % 



Admmistration Student 
Advisement 



13 . 1 % 



9 . 2 % 



The data in Table V clearly indicate that the 
coll^ and university Eunilty spends a great deal of 
time on activities other than, being “on stage” in 
classroom instruction as is commonly thoi^t to be 
the major activity of a coll^ teacher. The depth 
and problenu involved in these other activities have 
been elabcvated upon by the General Consultant in 



the following section of this publication, and, 
therefore, should need no further comment by the 
Faculties Research Committee. 

Table VI shows the weighted average of total 
time spent by the faculty in teaching their msyor 
and minor subjects. Table VI also shows other 
duties such as administration: 



Table. I/I 

TOTAL TIME SPENT ON TEACHING MAJOR, 
TEACHING MINOR, AND OTHER AREAS (PERCENTAGE) 



Public Institutions 
Rivate Institutions 



Teaching 

Major 

89 . 4 % 

85 . 3 % 



Teaching 

Minor 

6 . 2 % 

6 . 9 % 



(Administration 

etc.) 

4 . 4 % 

7 . 8 % 



The data presented in Table VI indicate that 
public faculty teachcts spend more time on their 
teaching major than at the private institutions. The 
private hiculty members, apparently spend more 
time than public hiculty on duties such as 
administration and other activities. This may be 
partially explained by the fact that institutions in 



South Dakota that are relatively small in size must 
broaden the responsibilities of the faculty. The fact 
that both public and private institutions in South 
Dakota utilize most of their faculties* time in their 
major teaching areas is a healthy indicator for 
academic quality. 
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The Faculty Member and His Opinions 

Educators are heir to all the private and 
almost all the public pressures that confront us 
all. Major forces in the society at large impinge 
on and crowd the inhabitants of Academe - 
technological change, political change, shifts in 
the distribution of affluence and poverty, to 
name a few. The time when ‘ivory towers’ stood 
quietly and relatively untouched by these social 
and economic currents is long since past. 
Whether this is good or ill, acknowledged or 
denied, does not change the reality of higher 
education’s altered place in America today . . 
The pressures of an academic environment on 
the individual . . .professor . . . and the 
consequences of these pressures for the 
individual priorities is the general issue. How 
does the individual decide which pressures to 
ignore, which to resist, and which to respond to? 
In sum, how will the educator adapt and with 
what personal gain or loss? . . . How dr?s the 
educator under stress align his personal and 
professional priorities? 

Benson R. Snyder, M.D. 

Psychiatrist-in-Chief 

Massachusetts Institute ofTechnolc^ 

Faculties Evaluative Instrument Form B was 
designed to obtain the opinions of South Dakota 
public and private faculty members on a variety of 
questions rang^g from needed academic change to 
major social problems affecting South Dakota higher 
education. Figures V through VIII and Tables VII 
through XVI summarize the faculty response to 
these questions. A more detailed report of the 
faculty response to Form B can be found in 
Appendix B of this publication. 

Most of the information presented in the 
following tables and figures is either self-explanatory 
or a matter of interpretation and further study by 
institutions and governing bodies. The members of 
the Faculties Research Committee, however, would 
like to comment on a few significant major items in 
the data. 

On the basis of data found in Figure VI, it 
would appear that there is a wide difference of 
opinion between public and private faculty 



members on the adequacy of higher education 
goals being well-served in South Dakota. It is also 
.‘nteresting to note the large percentage of both 
public and private faculty members who expressed 
“no comment” on the question (approximately 
25% of the public faculty and approximately 38% 
of the private faculty). This high “no comment” 
percentage taken together with the fact that 
approximately one-third of the faculty in South 
Dakota did not answer Form B at all again raises 
the question of “why?”. The Faculties Research 
Committee, as stated earlier, does not have an 
answer, but suggests that this question should be 
the concern of public and private faculties, 
administrations, and governing bodies alike. It is 
precisely this type of unanswered statistic which 
prompted Professor J. H. Wilson to cast the 
following statement on the professional faculty 
member: 

All too many teachers are only titular 
members of the university faculty or even of 
the college in which their department is 
budgeted. With rare and notable exceptions, 
the teacher is a member of an entrenched 
department or bureau, a small enclave in a 
foreign land, a high-walled cell without 
windows. Appointed to membership on a 
university committee, he is likely to emerge 
from his cell resentfully, blinking in the 
campus sunshine. What goes on in other 
departments, he argues, is none of his business; 
and what goes on in his department is nobody 
else’s business. He rarely sees the members of 
other enclaves, and when he does— as at lunch 
one day at the faculty club— the technical 
jargon which he commonly talks is so obscure 
that he cannot communicate. Every 
department is a semi-autonomous republic, 
with its own laws and its own language; and a 
university is now a league of nations lacking 
instantaneous translators. ^ 

The members of the Faculties Research 
Committee do not suggest that this quotation is the 
present situation in South Dakota public and jvivate 
collies and universities. 



J. H. Wibon./oumal of Higher Eduoationf V. 31 , (May, 1960), 
pp. 237-243. 
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FXgu/ie V 



IDEAS FOR OBTAINING 
MORE EFFECTIVE FUNCTIONING 




PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 




3l 



PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



FXgu/iz VJ 



HIGHER EDUCATION GOALS 
WELL SERVED 




PUBUC IMSTITUnOHS PRIVUTE INSTITUTIONS 
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F>cgu/ie VU 



HIGHER EDUCATION GOALS 
NOT WELL SERVED 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
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IDEAS FOR IMPROVING COLLEAGUESHIP 
WITH FACULTY MEMBERS 
OF OTHER COLLEGES 8 UNIVERSITIES 
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Table VII presents information on the opinions of 
South Dakota faculty members on faculty voice in 
governance. Apparently the private faculty members 
feel that they have a greater voice in governance of 
their institutions than the public faculty members. 
In both cases, however, a relatively large percentage 
of the public and private faculties appear to be 
satisfied with the present methods of faculty 



participation in academic decision making. Table 
VII further shows that 32% of the public faculty 
members and the 25% of the private faculty 
members responded with either a “no”, 
“undecided,” or “no comment” to the question. 
Nationally, there is a trend in giving faculties the 
responsibilities of greater participation in 
institutional governance. 



Table l/JJ 



Table nil 



ITEM 2-FACULTY VOICE IN GOVERNANCE ITEM 5 - INNOVATIONS 





Public 


Private 




Public 


Private 


Yes 


68% 


75% 


Programmed Instruction 


19% 





No 


23% 


18% 


Curriculum Change 


9% 


3% 


Undecided 


4% 


4% 


Utilization 


9% 


32% 


No Comment 


5% 


3% 


Team Teaching 


8% 


8% 








Undergraduate Research 


4% 


4% 








Individual Student Advisement 


3% 


13% 








Only One State University 


— 


7% 








Graduate Student Involvement 





7% 








4-1-4 Calendar 





5% 








More Specialized Areas 


5% 










Less Control of State Funds 


4% 











Statewide Curriculum 


3% 











Grading, Pass/Fair System 


3% 











More Adult Education 


3% 











No Comment 


27% 


20% 



Table IX 

ITEM 6-SINGLE MOST IMPORTANT 
GENERAL AND/OR EDUCATION PROBLEM OF SOUTH DAKOTA 



Industrial Development and Professional Support 
Public Apathy toward Education 
Too many Tax Supported Colleges 
Competitive Salary 

Migration of College Graduates from South Dakota 

Better Administration 

College Inter-Cooperation 

Competitive Training Program 

Poorly Prepared High School Graduates 

Re-organization K-12 

Poor Technical and Vocational Education 

No Comment 



PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


44% 


31% 


18% 


15% 


8% 


12% 


8% 


5% 


6% 


6% 


5% 


5% 


4% 


1% 


2% 


— 


— 


6% 


— 


4% 


— 


1% 


5% 


14% 





Table X presents data on the public and private 
faculties* opinions on the adequacy of fringe 
benefits at their institutions. The data clearly 
indicates that the public faculties are not satisfied 
with the present fringe benefits provided by the 
state, the private faculties are more satisfied with 



their fringe benefit programs. National comparisons 
of both public and private fringe benefits in South 
Dakota would warrant further study of South 
Dakota public and private fringe benefits for 
faculty members. 



TabZz X 

ITEM 7-ADEQUACY OF FRINGE BENEFITS 



Adequate 

Inadequate 

Retirement and Sick Leave 
Health Plan 

Free Tuition for. Family 
TIAA 

Afore Sick Leave with Pay 
Income life Insurance 
Paid Loans for Research 
Travel Funds 
No Comment 

Tablz XI 

ITEM 8 - EXTRA COMPENSATION 
FOR EXTENSION, ET. AL. 





PUBUC 


PRIVATE 


Yes 


82% 


76% 


No 


10% 


9% 


Undecided 


2% 


1% 


No Comment 


6% 


13% 



Table XIII presents information on academic 
freedom existent in South Dakota institutions of 
higher education in the opinions of pubUc and 
private faculty members. Apparently 85% of the 
public and 91% of the private faculties feel that there 
is academic freedom in South Dakota higher 
education. This high percentage is another healthy 
indicator for academic quality. 

Table XVprovides information from public and 
private faculty members at South Dakota 
ins titutions of higher education on reasons for 
leaving present educational positions. It is 
interesting to note that 48% of the public and 23% of 



PUBUC 


PRIVATE 


1% 


55% 


37% 


5% 


23% 


10% 


16% 


7% 


10% 


2% 


4% 


— 


2% 


5% 


1% 


4% 


1% 


— 


1% 


5% 


4% 


7% 

Table XII 



ITEM 9-FACULTY RECRUITMENT 





OF STUDENTS 






PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


Yes 


52% 


47% 


No 


13% 


31% 


Some 


30% 


17% 


No Comment 


4% 


2% 



the private faculty members cite salary and fringe 
benefits as thek reasons if they were to leave present 
positions. In the case of the public faculties, salary 
(33%) and fringe benefits (15%) are the first and 
second major f^ors. However, the pivate faculty 
members listed pogram advancement as their first 
reason for leaving (30%) followed by no comment 
(23%), and salary (21%). On the basis of this 
information, the private faculty members are 
apparently less concerned than the puolic faculty 
members with salary and fringe benefits as reasons 
for leaving their institutions. 
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Table XIII 



Table XI/ 



ITEM 10-ACADEMIC FREEDOM ITEM 12-REASONS FOR LEAVING 





PUBUC 


PRIVATE 




PUBUC 


PRIVATE 


Yes 


85% 


91% 


Salary 


33% 


21% 


No 


9% 


3% 


Fringe Benefits 


15% 


2% 


No Comment 


6% 


5% 


Professional Advancement 


11% 


30% 








Public Apathy 


7% 


1% 




Table XII/ 




Poor Facilities 


6% 


1% 








Teaching Load 


6% 


5% 


ITEM 11- 


-PLANNING TO LEA V 


E 


Better Living Conditions 


5% 


4% 








Poor Administration 


4% 


2% 




PUBUC 


PRIVATE 


Retire 


1% 


3% 


Yes 


8% 


8% 


More Teaching Time 


1% 


— 


No 


75% 


71% 


Family Reasons 


— 


3% 


Undecided 


17% 


18% 


Non-Renewal of Contract 


— 


1% 


No Comment 


1% 


2% 


No Comment 


11% 


23% 
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The Faculty Member As a Professional 

The prestige of the teacher is peculiarly a 
part of his effectiveness, for his persuasiveness as 
a teacher and his authority as a scholar depend 
upon the respect of his students and of the 
community. The needs of the teacher reflect not 
only his humanity; they are professional as well. 
Unless professors can live graciously — unless 
they have generous leisure and the means to 
enjoy it productively, unless they are respected 
in their classrooms and in the community, they 
cannot do their job. They need not have wealth, 
but they cannot overcome the American disdain 
for poverty. 

John S. Diekhoff 

Director, Office of 
Institutional Research 
Hunter College 

The term “professional” denotes far more than 
just pay and prestige. In its true connotation, it 
encompasses all of the areas of this report as they 
relate to the quality of the higher education faculty. 



The purpose of this section, however, is to present 
research on the financial and related items that 
affect the faculty member as a professional. 

The comments made on Tables X and XV in 
the previous section indicated the individual 
faculty member’s concern v/ith his personal 
financial lot. Table XVII shows the concern of the 
higher education administration in obtaining new 
faculty members. Administrators at all seven of the 
public institutions of higher education listed 
“salaries not competitive” as their major problem 
in obtaining new faculty. The public administrators 
cited “fringe benefits are not competitive” as their 
second greatest problem in hiring new faculty. Of 
the eight private colleges and universities in South 
Dakota, 5 institutions listed salary considerations 
and 3 institutions cited fringe benefits as 
paramount problems in obtaining new faculty 
members. Again, as was the case with the opinions 
of the individual faculty members, the public 
institutions are apparently more concerned with 
salaries and fringe benefits than the private 
institutions. 



ITEM 4— PROBLEMS IN OBTAINING NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 
FROM VIEWPOINT OF ADMINISTRATORS * 





Public 


Private 


Total 


Salaries not Competitive 


7 


5 


12 


Fringe Benefits not Conq>etitive 


7 


3 


10 


Location of Institution 


4 


4 


8 


Teaching Load 


4 


1 


5 


Lack of Research Opportunities 


2 


3 


5 


Poor Facilities 


4 


0 


4 


Inability to Pay Moving Expenses 


4 


0 


4 


High Cost of Living 

Inability to Provide Travel Pay for 


0 


3 


4 


Interviews 


3 


0 


3 


Library 


3 


0 


3 


Inadequate Office Space 


2 


0 


2 


Inadequate Housing in Community 


1 


1 


2 


Image of South Dakota 


2 


0 


2 


Shortage of Quality Teachers 


1 


0 


1 


Out-of -State Conq>etition 


1 


0 


1 


College Name Unattractive 


1 


0 


1 


^Response represents the number of 


institutions indicating an item 


as a problem. 



There are a total of 15 public and private higher education institutions in 
South Dakota; 7 public and 8 private. 



Table XVIII 

ITEM 21— REASONS FOR ACCEPTING EMPLOYMENT AT THIS INSTITUTION 



Public Private 



Size 

Location 

Salary 

Family Considerations 
Reputation of Institution 
Teaching Load 
Facilities 
Rank 

Reputation of Department 
Research Opportunities 
Cost of Living 
Staff Benefits 



Other: 


Pub. 


Pri. 


Personal Health 


27. 


17. 


Policy Toward out- 






side work 


IZ 


37. 


Library 


17. 


37. 


Paid Moving Expen. 


IT 


37, 


Other 


37. 


3Z 



147. 


177. 


137, 


147. 


97c 


77. 


87. 


87c 


87. 


87. 


87. 


67. 


77. 


87. 


77. 


57. 


77c 


77. 


47. 


-- 


47. 


27, 


37c 


57. 


87. 


137. 
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Table, XIX 



ITEM 22— REASONS FOR STAYING IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

(Percentage) 



Public Private 



Family Considerations 


20% 


Family Considerations 


18% 


Location of Institution 


11% 


Location 




167. 


Size of Institution 




10% 


Size 




10% 


Reputation of Department 


9% 


Reputation of Department 


10% 


Reputation of Institution 


8% 


Reputation of Institution 


10% 


Research Opportunities 


8% 


Facilities 




5% 


Salary 




6% 


Rank 




4% 


Teaching Load 




6% 


Staff Benefits 




4% 


Facilities 




4% 


Cost of Living 




4% 


Other : 




20% 


Other : 




19% 


Rank 


3% 




Teaching Load 


3% 




Cost of living 


3% 




Re search 


2% 




Personal 


2% 




Personal Health 


2% 




Policy 


n 




Policy 


1% 




Library 


r/o 




Salary 


1% 




Staff Benefits 


1% 




Library 


+% 




Other 


9% 




Other 


10% 





Tabu XX 

ITEM 23— SINGLE MOST IMPORTANT REASON FOR ACCEPTING 
EMPLOYMENT AT PRESENT INSTITUTION 







(Percentage) 








Public 






Private 






Location 




24% 


Family Consideration 


15% 


Family Consideration 


15% 


Reputation of Institution 


15% 


Salary 




8% 


Location 




13% 


Reputation of Department 


7% 


Size 




5% 


Research 




7% 


Reputation of Department 


4% 


deputation of Institution 


5% 


Other: 




47% 


Other : 




33% 


Rank 


3% 




Size 


3% 




Salary 


3% 




Rank 


2% 




Facilities 


1% 




Facilities 


1% 




Personal Health 


1% 




Personal Health 


1% 




Staff Benefits 


1% 




Teaching Load 


1% 




Teaching Load 


1% 




Policy 


+% 




Library 


+% 




Library 


+% 




Policy Outside 


0% 




Cost of Living 


+% 




Research 


0% 




Staff Jienefits 


+% 




Cost of Living 


0% 




Other 


25% 




Other 


37% 





Table XXI presents gross annual salaries of 
full-time faculty members for FY-1969 - 9-10 month 
appointments. Table XXI 1 presents gross annual 
salaries of full-tin'-^ faculty members for FY 1969- 
month appointments. The General Consultant’s 
Report in the following section presents some 
interesting national comparisons to South Dakota 
pubhc and private college and university faculty 
salaries. In comparing public and private faculty 
salaries in South Dakota, it is clear that the public 
institutions generally pay their faculties more than 



the private institutions in gross salary. But previous 
tables have demonstrated that public faculty 
members and administrators are apparently more 
concerned with their present salary levels than 
private counterparts. Why? Is this a dichotomy? 
Perhaps the answer lies in the fact that private 
faculty members and administrators appear to be 
more satisfied with their fringe benefits than faculty 
at the public institutions. The answer may also be 
found in the basic differences between public and 
private institutions of higher education. 



ANNUAL SALARIES OF FULL-TUC FACULTY, 9-10 MONTHS BASIS 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1968-69 

Tabic XXI 



Range of Nua^er Range of Highest Range of Lowest 

of Ranked Faculty Ranked Salaries Ranked Salaries 





High 

Nuad>er 


Low 

Nuad>er 


Median 

Nunber 


High 

Salary 


Low 

Salary 


Median 

Salary 


High 

Salary 


Low 

Salary 


Mediae 

Salat-y 


Public Institutions 
Professors 


57 


5 


19 


$16,600 


$11,360 


$12,500 


$10,750 


$ 9,400 


$10,200 


Associate Professors 


28 


6 


23 


14,400 


10,304 


11,150 


9,500 


8,000 


8,700 


Assistant Professors 


79 


15 


38 


13,200 


8,874 


10,500 


7,500 


6,480 


7,200 


Instructors 


49 


14 


28 


10,278 


6,984 


8,000 


6,250 


4,700 


5,400 


Other 


10 


* 


* 


10,100 


* 


* 


9,000 


* 


* 


Private Institutions 


Professors 


20 


0 


6 


**$13,395 


$ 9,850 


$10,323 


$11,500 


$ 8,360 


$ 9,550 


Associate Professors 


27 


0 


6 


** 11,850 


9,340 


9,920 


9,504 


7,500 


8,488 


Assistant Professors 


47 


0 


13 


*** 10,554 


5,475 


9*500 


8,004 


4,875 


7 100 


Instructors 


25 


7 


14 


9,714 


5,195 


8,100 


7,787 


4,400 


6 400 


Other 


4 


* 


* 


6.500 


* 


* 


6,100 


* 


* 



figure has not 
*^Range based on 
***Range based on 



been calculated because a ■ajority of institutions reported non-appllcable for this category, 
reports froa six institutions, 
reports froa seven institutions. 







ANNUAL SALARIES OF FULL-TI« FACULTY, 11-12 MONTMI BASIS 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 1968-69 



Tabic XXII 



Range of Number Range of Highest Range of Lowest 

of Ranked Faculty Ranked Salaries Ranked Salaries 





High 

Number 


Low 

Number 


Median 

Number 


High 

Salary 


Low 

Salary 


Median 

Salary 


High 

Salary 


Low 

Salary 


Median 

Salary 


Public Institutions 


Professors 


82 


0 


★ 


**$23,500 


$19,800 


* 


$12,200 


$10,600 


★ 


Associate Professors 


69 


0 


★ 


** 16,000 


13,596 


★ 


12,288 


9,478 


★ 


Assistant Professors 


46 


0 


★ 


** 18,000 


14,208 


* 


10,860 


8,400 


* 


Instructors 


25 


0 


★ 


** 16,000 


9,300 


★ 


8,000 


6,700 


* 


Other 


25 


0 


★ 


** 13,932 


9,000 


★ 


7,0«4 


6,000 


★ 


Private Instltutii^^s 


Professors 


1 


0 


★ 


$ 6,800 


0 


★ 


0 


0 


★ 


Associate Professors 


0 


0 


★ 


0 


0 


★ 


0 


0 


★ 


Assistant Professors 


2 


0 


★ 


11,200 


0 


★ 


9,600 


0 


★ 


Instructors 


0 


0 


★ 


0 


0 


★ 


0 


0 


★ 


Other 


0 


0 


★ 


0 


0 


★ 


0 


0 


★ 



^Figure has not been calculated because a majority of Institutions reported non-appllcable for this category. 
^^^lUuges based on reports from three Institutions. 
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It is encouraging to note that in recent years 
there has been a reversal of the long-range trend of a 
relative decline in academic salaries. This fact has 
been well documented by Roger A. Freeman of the 
Institute for Social Science Research: 

. . .Professors are now improving their economic 
position vis a-vis most other groups each year — 
while the student-faculty ratio is rising. The 
Ford Foundation’s College Grant Program 
played an important role in priming the pump. 
From its earlier studies the Foundation 
concluded: Tt was equally clear that the 
principal impediment to college teaching as a 
career was chronically low nnancial reward. 
Higher education could win a larger share of the 
nation’s best talent only by adjusting its salaries 
to a more competitive position in the nation’s 
professional market place.’ The Foundation’s 
decision in 1955 to distribute 1260 million 
among all 630 private, accredited four-year 
colleges and universities for salary increases 
stimulated action throughout the country. In 
the succeeding eight years college salaries 
increased more than twice as fast as the average 
annual earnings of the employees of all private 
industries or personal income per household .... 

. . .On a decennial basis, college teachers’ salaries 
have been climbing at a rate of 47 per cent in 
dollars of constant purchasing power, which 
compares very favorably with the simultaneous 
growth of wag^s in private industries of 22 per 
cent and in government of 30 per cent. Even 



pubhc school teachers’ salaries are improving 
only at the decennial rate of 40 per cent. 
Full-time college teachers in continuing service 
did even better: their salaries have been rising at 
an annual average of 6.5 per cent for the past 
nine years, which corresponds to a decennial rate 
of 87 per cent and, when expressed in constant 
dollars, of 63 per cent. In the academic year- 
1963/64, 40 per cent of the full professors were 
paid more than $12,000 for nine months of 
service, and over 10 per cent $16,000 or 

more. ^ 

It is all well and good that the national median 
and average salaries of American college and 
university professors are continuing to increase. 
Certainly coDege and university faculty members in 
South Dakota have been a part of this gradual 
increase in salaries. The question must be asked, 
however, how much a part or how much of this 
increase have South Dakota faculty members 
received? Dr. Thurman White of the University of 
Oklahoma and General Consultant for the Faculties 
Research Committee, states in the folloviring report 
of this publication: **South Dakota is significantly 
behind in its salary scale and the rest of the country 
is not going to wait for it to catch up. The remedy, if 
such there be, will be generated in the minds of able 
and skillful and determined leaders.” 



^ Roger A. Freeman, Crisit in CoUege Fiaancey (Washington .D.C.: 
The Institute for Social Science Re^rch, 1965), pp. 68-69. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 



Dr. Thurman White 
Vice President for University Projects 
University of Oklahoma 
Normjin, Oklahoma 

The Faculties Research Committee has been the 
key to the collection of faculty data for the 
Statewide Comprehensive Plan of Higher Education 
in South Dakota. The participation of the 
Committee was thought to be critical at the 
launching of the Plan and the unfolding of the effort 
has completely proved the wisdom of the thought. 
The Committee has demonstrated its interest and 
willingness to contibute at every critical juncture. It 
has moved in a workmanlike manner: discharged its 



duties faithfully; designed and re-designed its 
research instrument with great insight and 
sympathy; met often and always in a climate of 
harmonious candor; maintained its momentum 
throughout and including the final reportmg; and 
performed with exemplary intellectual integrity 
regardless of institutional affiliation. My esteem and 
admiration for the Committee Chairman and 
members is complete and unreserved. The people of 
South Dakota have been exceptionally well 
served— a conclusion and encomium which has only 
occasionally been offered during thirty years of 
working with faculty committees ranging from 
excellent to indifferent to inimical. 



ANALYSIS OF FACULTY DATA 



1. The Report of the Committee 

The purpose of the Faculties Research 
Committee was to collect and report information 
about the faculty who serve in the South Dakota 
institutions of higher education. The purpose is 
served factually, including an analysis of the facts. It 
is not served by interpretation, inference, or 
implication. What action, if any, may follow the 
findings remains for the deliberation and decision of 
other responsible parties. Action should be 
facilitated by the facts presented and undoubtedly 
will be to the extent which the facts are relevant to 
the problems of higher education in South Dakota. 

Here are a few questions which may be addressed 
to the data by those concerned: 

1) Should more women be teaching in South 
Dakota colleges and universities? 

2) Do the faculties of South Dakota need more 
young people? old people? prime-of-lifers? 

3) Is the faculty community a haven for people 
with unusual marital backgrounds? 

4) Is tenure the rule or exception ? 

5) Is there a disproportionate distribution of 
professors to assistant professors? 

6) Are South Dakota faculties predominantly 
populated by all-but-thesis professors? 

7) How prevalent is the practice of hiring South 
Dakota graduates for faculty positions? 

8) How provincial is the professional life of the 



South Dakota faculty member? 

9) What are some of the best reasons for people 
to join a South Dakota faculty? 

10) What are some of the most serious 
drawbacks to faculty recruitment? 

11) What are the strong attractions for staying 
on a South Dakota faculty? 

1 2) What seems to drive faculty members out of 
South Dakota? 

13) How well have faculty members been 
supplied with what they need for a quality 
job of teaching, research, and service? 

14) Have faculty members been extensively 
diverted to disciplines outside of their major 
preparations? 

15) Does the academic and non-academic 
anodynes (e.g. - committees, clubs, special 
events, tickets, chaperonage) keep the 
professor from scholarly pursuits (e.g. - two 
hours study for one hour of teaching) ? 

16) Is the teaching load, i.e. hours and class size, 
fairly similar throughout the state? 

17) Does South Dakota really have a problem 
with faculty salaries? 

18) Are fringe benefits big enough to make a 
difference in the lives of faculty members? 

19) Do professors give a hoot about anybody but 
themselves, such as perhaps the people of 
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South Dakota? 

20) Are there extraordinary advantages to the 
teacher in either the public or private 
institutions in South Dakota? 

All of the above questions are quite within the 
parameters of the data assembled through the efforts 
of the Faculties Research Committee. In addition, a 
person of mild interest may look at the Committee 
report and quickly discover that the analysis lends 
itself to help on a great many other questions. 

In looking to the data for answers to the great 
variety of questions which are pertinent, a word of 
caution is appropriate. Hard-nosed social scientists 
may and can spot the weakness of a self-selecting 
sample. After all, they may say, the facts come from 
two-thirds of the faculty involved. The two-thirds 
volunteered themselves and they are therefore not 
necessarily representative of the one-third who did 
not respond. Consequently, the true state of affairs 
as seen by the total faculties may not be presumed. 
The argument is unanswerable. But it is specious, to 
be generous, and it is noxious, to be candid. Granted 
that a social scientist might require a forced sample 
for a normative statement as he might see the 
comparative problem, it is or should be absurd to 
him that the data cannot be generalized to the kind 
of faculty members who responded to the 
questionnaire. The people who responded were 
interested, they were concerned, they cooperated. If 
the sample left., out those not interested, not 
concerned, and non-cooperative types, there surely 
must remain the question of the usefulness of those 
left-out responses for the desirable future of higher 
education in South Dakota. But it is also a valid 
scientific inquiry to question the characteristics of 
the people who did not respond. Is there some 
reason to suspect that they were different or biased 
when compared to the respondents? Let us be 
perfectly clear. No such information, either 
informally or officially has come to the staff. The 
hard truth seems to me in two parts: 1) the faculty 
members who responded have told the story for 
those who count, 2) anyone who deliberately 
withheld a different opinion is tyring to sand bag the 
system. The business of trying to sand bag the 
system is obviously open to question. Someone may 
have an idea that is not covered by the system of 
inquiry. Then let him be heard. The system was 
designed for an expression of every bias. If it did not 
elicit a bias because it was not forced, one can only 



conclude that a generalization to the majority of the 
faculty who did respond is in the interest of the 
majority of the faculty. 

To a certain extent the argument may be 
academic. The deviation of the respondents from the 
total population of faculties can probably be 
determined for some characteristics and then 
extrapolated to other deviations for other 
characteristics. For example it seems likely that 
some of the information solicited on the 
questionnaire is available from institutional or 
system sources for all faculty members. Such 
information might include any or all of these: age, 
sex, marital status, date of initial employment, 
information on highest degree, rank, and tenure 
status. If such a test is made of the sample, my 
hunch is that you will find the younger faculty 
over-represented— and also women, and 
n on-tenured, and faculty members without 
doctorates. 

2. Suggested inquiries. 

Almost anyone looking at the data on faculties is 
sure to have questions. If the examiner is quite 
familiar with the State, he will recognize sensitive 
areas and thus be able to exercise a becoming 
discretion in the choice of questions he may wish to 
raise publicly. If the examiner is a stranger to the 
State, he may not be as discreet but he may thereby 
make some contribution which would otherwise be 
omitted. So with apologies in advance to all who 
may be sensitive in a few particulars, the following 
questions are raised. They derive from the data 
entirely; they are asked only to invite consideration; 
they reflect only one uninformed examiner’s 
curiosity. 

a) Form A (compare page 3 to page 5) — Why is 
the average year of employment so low when 
the percentage of professors are so high? 
Have promotions been rapid? Every three 
years, perhaps. Or, have there been special 
efforts to recruit at the top level? 

b) Form A (compare page 4 to page 5) — Does 
the relatively high number of faculty 
members who have done no further work 
since their last degree reflect a need for some 
institutional encouragement to people with 
bachelor’s or master’s? 
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c) Form A (compare pages 7 & 8 to page 11) — 
Does the relatively high number of faculty 
members with their highest degree from the 
employing institution reflect a growth 
control by large and strong departments? If 
the present distribution of majors 
represented in the faculties is maintained 
during the nineteen seventies, even while 
adding new faculty, will it match the 
economic social, political, and cultural needs 
of the State as it develops and changes? Or 
does the forecast of State growth and 
development require a different 
distribution? 

d) Form A (page 11, 12, and 13) — Does the 
inbreeding reflected in Items 12, 13, and 14, 
present any special problems? 

e) Form A (page 14) — Why do so few 
respondents have tenure? Is tenure so 
precious? Or why did people with tenure 
simply ignore this questionnaire? Or is 
retention a real problem? 

f) Form A (page 15) — With so many professors 
in South Dakota, do the associate and 
assistant professors find it .difficult to move 
up without moving out? Or does it mean that 
promotions to professors are fairly easy to 
come by? 

g) Form A (compare page 16 to page 17) — 
Does the heavy administrative load reported 
hi Items 18 and 19 indicate the need for 
some special analysis of the activities by 
people who have no administrative 
responsibility? One is reminded of a 
statement by Herge ^ and the potential 
usefulness of sa.ch a description for South 
Dakota: 

V. 

“College teachers set the standards, 
prepare courses and lectures, advise 
students, and evaluate their efforts. In 
addition, the teacher is expected to be 
available to students who wish a personal 
conference. 

‘The actual number of hours spent in 
front of a class may vary from the full 



professor’s six to eight hours weekly to as 
many a.s twenty for an instructor. The full 
professor is usually engaged in research in his 
remaining time. Administrators are 
becoming aware that the heavy schedules 
assigned to instructors can be self-defeating; 
neophytes, needing more hours of 
preparation for each hour of class than 
experienced teachers, are apt to be 
underprepared. Dissatisfaction with their 
performance may discourage, even 
demoralize, beginners. Unfortunately, time 
needed for preparation and teaching may 
preclude their participating in other valuable 
campus or professional activities, or may 
prevent completion of their graduate 
studies. 



“The average number of classroom hours 
assigned undergraduate college teachers is 
about twelve to fifteen weekly. To the 
minimum twelve, add another twenty-four 
for preparation (most college teachers 
expect two hours preparation for each class 
hour of their students and usually exceed 
this themselves); three hours of student 
conferences (a mere half-dozen students can 
utilize this); three hours for evaluating 
students’ written work (thirty student 
essays, each of about a thousand words); 
plus a single two-hour meeting of a 
professional group. The college teacher, 
according to this distribution of time, puts in 
a minimum forty-four hour week. Studies of 
the actual weekly work load of university 
faculty members indicate that the average 
teacher puts in, not just this minimum 
forty-four hour week, but one greater by 25 
per cent or more. 

“Of the additional responsibilities of 
college teachers, probably the most pressing 
is the requirement, common to most 
four-year institutions, that they pursue some 
form of research related to their disciplines, 
and publish the results. It is very nearly 
impossible to compute the time that is 
necessary for creativity, but one may be 
entirely sure that the college teacher must 
have leisure time in which to think. All 
highly creative individuals need time ~ time 
to dream, to ponder, to explore, and to 



Merge, Henry C. The College Teacher. The Library of 
Education , 1965, The Center for Applied Research in Education, Inc., 
New York. 









verify the answer to a problem when its 
solution seems near, and to test the solution 
when it emerges. 

“Countless details consume more time: 
attendance reports, student records, 
participation in pre-term^ reristration, 
chaperoning student social affairs, 
sponsoring student organizations, 
responding to research questionnaires, 
reading and replying to letters from 
professional organizations, civic groups, 
parents, salesmen, colleagues, and former 
students — these do not nearly complete the 
list. 

“The college teacher is expected also to 
participate in intra-institutional and 
interdepartment committee activities, ad 
infinitum. The American tendency to 
relegate all major problems to committees 
extends to academic life. Inevitably a 
teacher must expect to sei ve on one or more 
each semester. 

“Another activity for college teachers is 
student counsehng, in lieu of, or in 
conjunction with, the college guidance staff. 

“The college teacher is often asked to 
address a community group. The rewards 
vary: the cost is counted in time, since only 
the most intrepid or experienced dare 
extemporize. 

“College teachers also function as 
educational consultants (to a local 
committee on secondary school curriculum, 
for example), as school trustees, and school 
board members. 

“Notwithstanding all these demands 
upon his time, the teacher is expected to be 
well read, conversant with current issues in 
the non-academic world, reasonably 
gregarious, active in public school and civic 
affairs — and the head of a model American 
family.” 

h) Form A (compare p^e 19 to page 23) — Do 
we have a problem, with the reliability of the 
questionnaire? For Item 21, respondents 
were asked to check all applicable reasons 
for acceptance of employment; for Item 23, 
respondents were asked to circle the single 
most important reason. For Item 21, 132 
people checked “Family Considerations”; 
for Item 23, 142 people circled “Family 
Considerations”. Obviously the instiuctions 



were not followed — or there has been an 
error in tabulation. Similar discrepancies, 
though not so glaring, may be noted between 
the two Items.* 

i) Form A (Items 21, 22, 23 — Compare to 
Form B, Item 1,12, and to Form D - Item 4) 

a) Puzzle: Most new faculty members are 
not recruited to South Dakota by higher 
education facilities, neither do they stay 
because of the excellence of the facilities; 
nor do they want to leave because the 
facilities are poor; and only four 
institutions feel they have poor facilities. 
BUT. Improved facilities lead all the items 
hsted by the faculty as requirements for 
more effective functioning. As a matter of 
fact, on this point there is greater faculty 
unanimity than in any other matter — even 
greater unanimity than on Form B, Item 
10— Freedom to teach and on Form B, Item 
8— Extra compensation for extension. Does 
this mean that effective functioning is less 
important to faculties and administrations 
than other things, e.g., family 
consideration, location and size of the 
institution, teaching load, salaries, fringe 
benefits? How close have the respondents 
come to saying that doing a good job is the 
least of their worries? And if that is what 
they have said, do they really mean it? And 
if they do, what is to be said about the 
living and working conditions in South 
Dakota institutions? Is it possible that the 
physical, financial, and professional 
conditions have become the problems of 
professors— and such pressing problems 
that they must be solved in some small or 
large way every day before the problems of 
masterful teaching can be approached? 

b) Puzzle: Most new faculty members are 
not recruited to South Dakota by the salary 
scale and fringe benefits, neither do they 
stay because of the salary scale and fringe 
benefits. BUT. They will leave because 
they are not satisfied with either the salary 
or the fringe benefit, or both. AND. The 
institutions speak a clear awareness that 

•Editor's comment: As suggested by the General Consultant, 
apparently some respondents may have misinterpreted the questions. 
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they face disaster in the competition for 
new faculty members because of 
inadequate salaries and fringe benefits. 
They may be right. 

The 1968 edition of Digest of 
Educational Statistics, (U.S. Office of 
Education, page 82), gives the 1967-68 
median nine-month salaries for four year 
colleges and universities as follows: 



Professors $14,713 

Associate Professors 1 1 ,393 

Assistant Professors 9,472 

Instructors 7,458 



The 1969 edition of Projections of 
Educational Statistics to 1977-78, (U.S. 
Office of Education, page 63), predicts a 
25% increase in the demands for FTE 
instructional staff from 1968-69 (429,000) 
to 1977-78 (572,000). The same document 
(page 90) predicts a 39% increase in 
expenditures for general and educational 
purposes from 1968-69 (13.8 billion) to 
1977-78 (22.4 billion). To put it quite 
bluntly: South Dakota is significantly 
behind in its salary scale and the rest of the 
country is not going to wait for it to catch 
up. The remedy, if such there be, will be 
generated in the minds of able and skillful 
and determined leaders. The problem is 
tough because there is no immediately 
apparent congruence of desire and 
resources. Some hard choices will be made: 

1 ) Limit enrollment while increasing 
the salary budgets; 

1) Limit enrollment while increasing 
the salary budgets; 

2) Increa.se enrollments and add 
faculty and raise faculty salaries 
only in disciplines directly 
contributive to the economic 
development of the State; 

3) Raise tuitions and fees ; 

4) Shift appropriations from various 
governmental functions to higher 
education; 

5) Persuade individual philanthropy 
and corporate gift programs to 



give higher education preferential 
status; 

6) Provide differential stipends to 
young people for enrollment in 
out-of-state institutions; 

7) Declare a moratorium on new 
programs; 

8) Withdraw support (public and 
private) to one or more existing 
institutions; 

9) Reduce the allocations within 
institutions for physical plant, 
libraries, and other non-salary 
items; 

10) Simply face the consequences 
of a comparatively low salary 
scale and do the best job 
possible with it; 

11) Find a solution in all of the above 
and/or plus an ingenious scheme 
which now lies fallow in the mind 
of old or emerging leadership. 

For a young person, the accident of biith and 
residence in S<.ath Dakota is a matter of pride. It is 
and should be seen as a better deal than the same 
accident of birth and residence experienced by other 
young people in other states and countries of the 
world. The only question is, can their parents, 
friends, and compatriots support them and give 
them a chance to become the men and women who 
will pass on to their children the better deal? For 
some of them, and an absolutely, though indirectly 
perhaps, sine qua non for all of them, higher 
education is a societal niust. The crisis in South 
Dakota is not the fact of higher education; it is the 
quality of higher education. The quality is 
tied— inescapably - to the quality of professors. The 
quality of professors— like it or not— is tied to the 
money they are paid, plus their fringe benefits, plus 
their resources for intellectual development, and 
plus theii' freedom from worry about their family’s 
bills every month. Question: is it true that birth and 
residence in South Dakota is a handicap? 

3. Strength 

The questionnaire has revealed many facets of 
faculty desirables and while it is presumed 
imposition on the Committee analysis, some of them 
seem deserving of emphasis. 
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a) Teaching loads on the average for both 
graduate and undergraduate programs are 
well within the national norms. Indeed, the 
undergraduate average load is quite 
competitive. On the other hand, a very 
exceptional phenomenon seems to occur in 
the graduate program for school 
administration. 

b) Public institutions in South Dakota are 
competitive in the matter of sabbatical 
leaves; fringe benefits for sick leave with 
pay are competitive in both public and 
private institutions. 

c) Form B - page 2. The pride in 
undergraduate education reflected in Item 
3 seems to be a very reassuring strength. 
However, should one’s enthusiasm be 



somewhat tempered by the large number of 
faculty who also use Item 3 to indicate they 
think the graduate program is inadequate? 

d) Form B B - Item 5. Faculty members are 
beginning to think about improved and 
innovative instruction and administration. 
Perhaps, with a bit of encouragement and 
incentive, the effort will spread to a rather 
large number of “no comment.” 

e) Form B - Item 6. Faculty members do live 
in a real world. An overwhelming number 
appreciate the need for more industrial 
development and economic growth in 
South Dakota. 

f) Form B - Item 9. Faculty members do care 
about students— will even share in the 
recruitment chores! 
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NUMBER or PULL-TIMC FACULTY ON CAMFUS 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1968-69 



Professors 



Assocists 

Professors 



Assistant 

Professors 



Instructors 



Other** 



*No scsdemic rsnk policy. All Tesching faculty are considered as Instructors. 
**Lecturers, Assistant Instructors, Assistant In, NTF-National Teaching Fellows. 
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Table 1 



Total 





M 


W 


T 


M 


W 


T 


M 


w 


T 


M 


W 


T 


M 


W 


T 




Public Institutions 


University of South Dakota 


71 


2 


73 


32 


1 


33 


81 


10 


91 


18 


19 


37 


2 


2 


4 


238 


South Dakota State University 


93 


11 


104 


78 


15 


93 


88 


18 


106 


43 


31 


74 


25 


10 


35 


412 


Northern State College 


15 


1 


16 


22 


1 


23 


59 


18 


77 


8 


8 


16 


0 


0 


0 


132 


Southern State College 


7 


1 


8 


6 


0 


6 


24 


2 


26 


25 


4 


29 


0 


0 


0 


69 


Black Hills State College 


15 


4 


19 


13 


7 


20 


29 


9 


38 


16 


3 


19 


0 


0 


0 


96 


1 General Beadle State College 


5 


0 


5 


6 


0 


6 


13 


2 


15 


24 


4 


28 


0 


0 


0 
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! 

S. Dak. School of Mines & Technology 


30 




30 


27 


_1 


28 


32 


_2 




12 












106 


t Sub-Total 


236 


19 


255 


184 


25 


209 


326 


61 


387 


146 


71 


217 


27 


12 


39 


1,107 


t 

j Private Institutions 


Augustana College 


18 


1 


19 


23 


3 


26 


35 


16 


51 


15 


9 


24 


0 


0 


0 


120 


Huron College 


5 


0 


5 


5 


1 


6 


14 


2 


16 


6 


1 


7 


4 


0 


4 


38 


Sioux Falls College 


7 


0 


7 


13 


1 


14 


8 


6 


14 


8 


3 


10 


0 


0 


0 


45 


Mount Marty College 


0 


3 


3 


0 


6 


6 


2 


7 


9 


12 


11 


23 


0 


4 


4 


45 


Dakota Wesleyan University 


6 


1 


7 


4 


2 


6 


8 


2 


10 


9 


2 


11 


0 


0 


0 


34 


Yankton College 


8 


2 


10 


5 


0 


5 


12 


3 


15 


11 


3 


14 


0 


0 


0 


44 


Presentation College 


0* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


22 


26 


0 


0 


0 


26 


Freeman Junior College 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


3 


10 


4 


14 


0 


0 


0 




Sub-Total 




7 


52 


50 


13 


63 


81 


37 


118 


75 


54 


129 


4 


4 


8 


370 


Total 


281 


26 


307 


234 


38 


272 


407 


98 


505 


221 


125 


346 


31 


16 


47 


1,477 



FACOLTY nUOmiL nrORMATIOM 



Tabtt 1 Cowtimtd 



Avarafu Riabar of Dopondonta 





Mono 


Ono 


IWo 


Throo 


Four 


Fivo 


Six or Ovor Avorogo 


Fubllc Inatltutlena 
University of South Dukote 


25 


33 


30 


46 


34 


20 


7 


2 


South OakoU SUto Italvoralty 


3t 


25 


41 


51 


44 


23 


16 


3 


Nortbom Steto Collogo 


27 


24 


18 


24 


17 


12 


4 


2 


SouChorn SUto Collogo 


10 


S 


3 


7 


2 


4 


7 


2 


•lack Hllla Stato Collatto 


9 


3 


^ 9 


10 


6 


8 


1 


2 


Ganarol laadlo Stato Collaga 


5 


4 


6 


7 


2 


4 


1 


2 


S. Dak. School of Mlnaa A Tachaolotr 


u 


17 




13 


Ifi 


io 




Hoightcd 
Avo. 2.6 


Sub-Total 


126 


114 


115 


158 


123 


81 


42 


PrivAto Institutions 


Augustsiia Collogs 


16 


11 


3 


18 


10 


15 


3 


2 


Harou Collogs 


4 


4 


4 


6 


3 


2 


1 


2 


Sioux Foils Collogs 


9 


;3 


2 


10 


3 


2 


0 


2 


Mount Nsrty Collogs 


23 


5 


2 


3 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Ookoto Uosi^on Onivorsity 


5 


0 


4 


3 


4 


3 


1 


3 


Tonkton Collogs 


6 


12 


7 


10 


5 


2 


0 


2 


Frosontotion Collogs 


15 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Frooasn Junior Collogs 


JL 




A -a 








Jt 


_2 

Woightod 


Sub*Totol 


80 


37 


22 


50 


27 


25 


6 


Avo. 2.0 


Totol 


206 


151 


137 


208 


150 


106 


48 


Woightod 
Avo. 2.4 
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FACULTY FBMONNBL INFORMATION 



Tabtt 1 Contimud 



Teachlns Experience 



Institution of Frosent 
laployiDOnt 
Averns* Y^rs 


Other So. Dak* 
Institutions 

Average Years 


Non So. Dak. 
Institutions 
Average YMrs 


Elementary or Secondary School 
Teaching or Administrative Exp. 

Average Years 


Public Institutions 
University of South Dekote 


8 


7 


5 


7 


South Dekote Stete University 


9 


6 


4 


. 6 


Northern Stete College 


7 


5 


7 


8 


Southern State College 


4 


5 


6 


7 


■leek Hills Stete College 


7 


7 


8 


9 


General Beedle Stete College 


3 


5 


5 


7 


S. Dak. School of Mines & Technology 


9 


5 


2 


5 


*Fttblic institutions weighted average 7.8 


6.0 


5.5 


6.8 


Private Institutions 


Augustana College 


7 


8 


4 


8 


Huron College 


5 


2 


6 


• 6 


Sio*.uc Palls College 


6 


1 


3 


4 


Hount Marty College 


6 


4 


7 


7 


Dakota Wesleyan University 


6 


3 


5 


11 


Yankton College 


6 


4 


4 


9 


Presentation College 


5 


11 


7 


5 


Freeaan Junior College 




0 


4 


11 


*Fublic institutions weighted average 6.2 


4.8 


4.7 


7.6 


^Weighted average of all schools 


7.4 


5.7 


5.3 


7.0 


*Are weighted by nuaiber of responses 


from each institution. 
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FACULTY PERSONNEL INFORMATION 



Table 1 Continued 



Highest Degree Earned 

Average Average Average Average Other Average 



Doctorate 


Year 

Obtained 


Educational 

Specialist 


Year 

Obtained 


Master's 

Degree 


Year 

Obtained 


Bachelor's 

Degree 


Year 

Obtained 


Professional* 

Degree 


Year 

Obtained 


Public Inttltutlons 






















University of South Dakota 


101 


1957 


1 


1945 


76 


1956 


33 


1950 


6 


1959 


South Dakota State University 


116 


1964 


0 




106 


19yj 


36 


1947 


10 


1956 


Northern State College 


33 


1959 


1 


1952 


86 


1956 


24 


1952 


5 


1954 


Southern State College 


4 


1962 


1 


1968 


28 


1961 


8 


1960 


1 


1959 


Black Hills State College 


17 


1959 


0 




31 


1957 


3 


1928 


2 


1959 


General Beadle State College 


11 


1965 


1 


1960 


20 


1959 


2 


1955 


1 


1968 


S« Dake School of Mines & Technology 


18 


1957 






38 


1955 


14 


1944 




1930 


Sub«Total 


320 




4 




385 




120 




28 




Private Institutions 






















August ana College 


35 


1959 


0 




49 


1958 


16 


1949 


6 


1954 


Huron College 


6 


1965 


1 


1965 


17 


1959 


4^ 


1949 


1 


1955 


Sioux Falls College 


8 


1955 


0 




19 


1961 


1 


1962 


2 


1965 


Mount Marty College 


7 


1966 


0 




19 


1962 


12 


196C 


3 


1957 


Dakota Wesleyan University 


3 


1947 


0 




14 


1958 


5 


1962 


0 




Yankton College 


6 


1959 


1 


1964 


31 


1956 


9 


1952 


3 


1953 


Presentation College 


2 


1964 


1 


1932 


10 


1961 


6 


1967 


3 


1939 


Freeman Junior College 




1962 


J) 






1958 


_2 


1956 


_0 




Sub-Total 






3 




163 




55 




18 




Total 


388 




7 




548 




175. 




46 
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FACULTY PERSONNEL INFORMATION 



Tobte I Continued 



Work Since Degree 





No* 


Average 

Quarter 

Hours 


. Average 
Year 

Obtained 


No* 


Average 

Semester 

Hours 


Average 

Year 

Obtained 


None 


Public Institutions 
















University of South Oekots 


14 


48 


1965 


61 


22 


1960 


96 


South Dakota State University 


22 


30 


1961 


71 


25 


1963 


121 


Northern State Collage 


18 


32 


1962 


47 


26 


1963 


61 


Southern State College 


4 


16 


1966 


13 


9 


1965 


18 


Black Hills State College 


0 






15 


35 


1964 


25 


General Beadle State College 


4 


16 


1961 


18 


18 


1965 


12 


S« Dak. School of Hines A Technology 


_7 


2k 

Weighted 
Ave. 33 


1957 


12 


21 

Weighted 
Ave. 24 


1959 


49 


Sul- rTotal 


69 






252 






382 


^Private Institutions 
















Augustana College 


8 


27 


1953 


21 


22 


1966 


43 


Huron College 


4 


26 


1962 


11 


29 


1964 


8 


Sioux Falls College 


8 


13 


1961 


16 


13 


1962 


8 


Mount Marty College 


2 


12% 


1966 


17 


16 


1963 


18 


Dakota Wesleyan University 


0 


0 




10 


17 


1964 


9 


Yankton College 


1 


20 


1962 


18 


36 


1962 


21 


Presentation College 


0 


0 




8 


10 


1965 


6 


Freeman Junior College 




Weighted 
Ave. 20 






12 

Weighted 
Aye. 21 


1962 


JL 


Sub-Total 


23 






105 






115 


Total 


92 






357 






497 
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FACULTY PERSONNEL INFOFilATION 



Tablt 1 Continued 





Business 

Activities 


Professional 

Associates 


Additional Activities 
Research Consulting 


Social 

Work 

(Teaching) 


Writing- 

Publications 


Public Institutions 


University of South Oskots 


55 


50 


50 


36 


29 


19 


South Dakota Stata Unlvaralty 


52 


58 


51 


34 


14 


10 


Northern State College 


26 


20 


9 


10 


22 


5 


Southern State College 


10 


5 


0 


2 


1 


1 


Black Hills State College 


7 


9 


3 


5 


12 


2 


General Beadle State College 


7 


5 


2 


2 


3 


1 


S« Dak* School of Mines & Technology 


2i 


_7 


12 


la 


11 


-2 


Sub*Total 


185 


154 


144 


109 


96 


45 


Private Institutions 


Augustana College 


9 


7 


16 


14 


26 


3 


Huron College 


5 


4 


1 


3 


9 


0 


Sioux Falls College 


3 


6 


6 


3 


8 


1 


Mount Marty College 


6 


5 


0 


5 


11 


1 


Dakota\ Wesleyan University 


2 


1 


3 


2 


7 


0 


Yankton College 


9 


4 


6 


6 


10 


1 


Presentation College 


3 


5 


3 


0 


5 


0 


Freenan Junior College 




-a 


-a 


_1 


_2 




Sub- Total 


37 


32 


35 


34 


78 


6 


Total 


222 


186 


179 


143 


174 


51 
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FACULTY FIRSONNIL INFORMATION (Continutd) 



Tabit 1 Continued 



Additional Actlvltlaa 



Board 





Travel 


Military 


Conferences 


Grants 


Vocational 

RehablllMtlon 


of 

Regents 


Other 


Public Institutions 
Unlvsrslty of South Dskots 


17 


17 


IS 


S 


2 


0 


1 


South Dakota State University 


20 


16 


2S 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Northern State College 


11 


IS 


S 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Southern State College 


0 


5 


4 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Black Hills State College 


2 


• ' 3 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


General Beadle State College 


1 


3 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sa Dak. School of Mines & Technology 


li 




-1 


_1 




.a 




Sub^Total 


63 


68 


66 


9 


4 


0 


1 


Private Institutions 


Augustana College 


5 


5 


17 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Huron College 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sioux Palls College 


1 


0 


S 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Mcmnt Marty Cr/llege 


5 


1 


11 


1 


0 


0 


0 


^kota Wesleyan University 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Yankton College 


1 


5 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Presentat^n College 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Freeman Junior College 








-a 


-a 


.a 


.a 


Sub* Total 


13 


12 


S2 


3 


0 


.1 


0 


Total 


76 


80 


118 


12 


4 


1 


1 






ERIC 




INFORMTION ON DIGREIS lAKNEO 
N<UOR AT BACH OBGREl UVEL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1968-6a 

Tabtz 2 



Agrlculturt 


Architecture 


Biological 

Science 


Business 

and 

Consnerce 


Education 


Engineering 


English 

and 

Journalism 


Fine and 
Applied 
Arts 


Foreign 

Language 


Public Institutions 




















Doctorate 


♦37 


0 


♦57 


♦10 


♦66 


♦37 


♦14 


♦5 


♦4 


Educational Specialist 


0 


0 


0 


0 


♦2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Masters 


♦14 


♦1 


♦15 


♦28 


♦72 


♦29 


♦40 


♦17 


♦10 




28 


0 


40 


12 


39 


27 


13 


4 


4 


Bachelors 


♦7 


1 


♦4 


♦6 


♦9 


♦4 


♦11 


♦7 


♦3 




44 




58 


29 


52 


47 


49 


15 


11 


Other Professional Desree 


-9 








Jt 




_0 




JD 


Sub- Total 


130 


2 


178 


86 


244 


150 


127 


50 


32 






















Doctorate 


0 


0 


♦9 


0 


♦15 


0 


♦5 


♦1 


♦2 


Educational Specialist 


0 


0 


0 


0 


♦1 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


Masters 


0 


0 


♦7 


♦9 


♦35 


♦2 


♦14 


♦5 


♦5 








6 


1 


10 




3 


1 


2 


Bachelors 


♦1 


0 


♦3 


♦1 


♦5 


1 


♦9 


♦1 


5 




1 




14 


12 


18 




19 


5 




Other Professional Degree 
















11 




Sub- Total 


2 


0 


39 


23 


84 


3 


50 


15 


14 


Total 


132 


2 


217 


109 


328 


153 


177 


65 


46 



*HDA - Hlghtst aajor dtErtt obtalntd in this fltld. 



66 



er|c 



INFORMATION ON DBGRIIS lARNlD 
MAJOR AT BACH DBGRBf LBVIL 



Table 2 Contuiutd 





Forestry 


Geography 


Health 

Frofasslons 


Home 

Economics 


Uw 


Library 

Science 


Linguistics 


Math 


Military 

Sclanca 


Fubllc Inscltutloni 




















Doctoratt 


♦1 


0 


♦6 


♦1 


♦3 


0 


♦3 


♦3 


0 


Bducatlonal Spaclallst 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mascara 


1 


♦3 


K 


♦8 


♦1 


♦8 


♦4 


♦33 


0 








3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 




Bachalors 


1 


1 


*6 


♦1 


♦3 


3 


♦1 


♦12 


♦1 








8 


8 


2 




2 


30 




Othar Frofasslonal Dagraa 


0 


0 


♦5 

_4 

36 


0 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Sub*Total 


3 


4 


19 


14 


12 


12 


106 


1 


Mvaf Imtltuttoni 






- 














Doctorata 


0 


♦1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


♦3 


0 


Bducatlonal Special 1st 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Masters 


0 


0 


♦12 


♦1 


♦1 


♦5 


♦6 


♦7 


0 


















4 




Bachalors. 


0 


0 


♦3 


1 


♦1 


♦1 


♦2 


♦1 


♦1 








9 






1 


4 


10 




Othar Frofasslonal Dagraa 


0 


0 


♦1 

Jl 

28 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Sub* Total 


0 


1 


2 


2 


7 


13 


26 


2 


Total 


3 


3 


64 


21 


16 


19 


23 


132 


3 



*HDA - Hlghtst iMjor dtgrtt obtalntd In this fltld* 







imMtlkTim ON DRGUIS lARNlD 
MUOR AT lACH OiGRU UVIL 



Tablt 2 Contimiid 



Trtdt 

Physlctl Socltl Physical tnd 

Music Philosophy Bducotlon Psychology Rollglon Sclonct Sclonct Scltn^ Industry 



Public Institutions 
Doctoroto 

tducotlonol Spoclollst 

Nsstors 

iacholort 

Othor Profosslonol Dogroo 
Sub*Totol 

Prlvsto Institutions 
Doctoroto 

Bducotlonol Spoclollst 
Bducotlonol Spoclollst 

Nostors 

iocKolors 

Othor Profosslonol Dogror 

Sub*Totol 

Totol 



♦7 


*1 


*3 


♦1 


0 


*1 


1 






*22 


*1 


*12 


S 




3 


*1 


2 


*1 


30 




IS 




-a 


-1 


70 


4 


3S 



*7 

1 


*s 


*2 


1 


0 


0 


*11 


*2 


*• 


9 


3 


1 


*2 


*4 


*2 


19 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 




— 


— 


SO 


IS 


19 


120 


19 


S7 



*16 


*8 


*11 


1 


1 


1 


*10 


*3 


*11 


11 


8 


6 


IS 


*3 


*1 




9 


22 


A 


Ji 


Jt 


S3 


34 


S4 



*2 


*6 


*1 


0 


0 


0 


*4 


*3 


*2 


3; 


3 


1 


*2 


*5 


4 


3 


1 




0 


3 


*1 




A 


a 


14 


23 


10 


67 


S7 


64 



*29 


*37 


*2 


1 






0 


0 


*1 


*2S 


*1S 


*2 


22 


24 


2 


*13 


*S 


*6 


S8 


48 


4 








148 


129 


17 



*9 


*S 


0 


0 


0 


0 


*14 


*1 


0 


S 


3 




*14 


*S 


0 


16 


7 




1 


0 


0 


S9 


21 


0 


207 


190 


17 



*HDA • Hlghost aojor dogroo obtolnod In this fiold 






nrORMlTION ON Dions lAIMID 
Num AT EACH OEOIE UVIL 
INBTITIITI0I8 OF RIGEn EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAEOU, 1968-69 





Agrlcttlcurc 


Architacturt 


llolORlcal 

Sclanca 


Btttlnett 

and 

CosMrct 


Bducatlon 


Englnterlng 


Engllth 

and 

Journallaa 


Flna and 
Appllad 
Arts 


Foreign 

Language 


•artarata 


♦15 


♦1 


♦55 


♦• a 


♦37 


♦10 


♦16 


♦1 


♦7 


EEacaMaaal SFaclalltc 


0 


0 


0 


0 


♦1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Naama 


♦ll 


♦1 


♦20 


♦16 


♦62 


♦13 


♦20 


♦9 


♦7 




9 




32 


2 


24 


4 


12 




4 


•acNatara 


*5 


1 


♦• 


♦5 


♦13 . 


♦2 


♦19 


♦4 


♦4 




lA 




43 


14 


36 


14 


31 


9 


19 


8«Nav Frataaalaaal latr< 


■a ^ 




A 






_2 




_0 


_1 


MHtMal 


94 


3 


159 


46 


174 


45 


99 


23 


42 


•aatarata 


0 


0 


♦5 


♦1 


♦6 


♦1 


♦5 


♦1 


♦2 




0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ttoaura 


0 


p 


♦4 


♦6 


♦25 


0 


♦11 


♦1 


♦3 








4 


1 


2 






1 


1 


toaNalaaa 


n 


0 


♦4 


♦5 


♦15 


0 


♦11 


♦1 


♦11 








4 


3 


11 




11 


3 


5 


Mar Fvafaaataaal Dasr 


aa ^ 


JL 






il 






21 




taD^lant 


1 


0 


23 


16 


62 


1 


38 


8 


22 


Dacal 


59 


3 


102 


62 


236 


46 


137 


31 


64 



•an • MglME atoar ipiaa dkttimU la ehfa f 1«U. 



j 

i 

t 

I 

I 

f 
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INFORNATXON ON DEGKBIS EAINED 
MINOR AT BACH DEGREB LEVEL 



Tob^ 3 Contoiued 



Health Hoae library Military 

Forestry Geography Professions Econoaics Law Science Linguistics Math Science 



Public Institutions 
Doctorate 

Educational Specialist 
Masters 

Bachelors 

Other Professional Degree 
Sub-Total 

Private Institutions 
Doctorate 

Educational Specialist 
Masters 

Bachelors 

Other Professional Degree 
Sub-Total 
Total 



0 *4 *3 

0 0 *1 

*1 *2 *8 

5 2 

1 *2 *2 

3 2 

0 0 *1 

_ _ -1 

2 16 20 

0 0 *1 

0 0 0 

0 0 *1 

1 

0 0 *2 

3 

- 0 - 0-2 
0 0 10 

2 16 30 



*HDA - Highest ninor degree obtained in this field. 



0 

0 

*5 

2 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

*1 

1 

8 



*2 0 

0 0 

*1 *2 



2 *3 

1 

0 0 



5 6 



0 0 

0 0 

0 *2 



0 *2 



0 

0 

5 



_0 

4 

10 



0 

0 

*1 

3 
*4 

4 
0 

12 



*32 

1 

*25 

26 

*17 

54 

0 

155 



*2 

0 

*3 

1 

*3 

2 

11 

23 



1 

0 

*2 

2 

*14 

6 

25 

180 



0 

0 

0 

*1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 




70 









TtffOMkTlOH ON DEGREES EARNED 
MINOR AT BACH DEGREE LEVEL 



Tabtz 3 Contlmzd 



Physical 

Music Philosopl^ Education Psychology Rsligion 



Science 



Trade 

Social Pt^sical and 

Science Science Industry 



Public Institutions 
Doctorate 

Educational Specialist 

Masters 

Bachelors 

Other Professional Degree 
Sub*Total 

Private Institutions 
Doctorate 

Educational Specialist 

Masters 

Bach^’ors 

Other Professional Degree 
Sub-Total 
Total 



*2 

1 

♦9 

4 

*2 

12 

30 

*1 

1 

0 

*4 

3 

*3 

5 

17 

47 



*4 

1 

0 

*2 

4 

7 

15 

*4 

0 

*1 

1 

*9 

1 

16 
34 



*HDA - Highest uinor degree obtained in this field. 



ERIC 



0 

*10 

2 

*5 

11 

_0 

28 



0 

*3 

*1 

7 

_0 

6 

34 



*16 

1 

*19 

7 

*12 

10 

il 

66 

*6 

0 

*3 

4 

*7 

3 

_g 

23 

89 



71 



9 ^ 



*3 


*15 


*29 


*36 


0 


0 


0 


0 


*3 


*5 


*28 


*16 


4 


5 


18 


15 


*4 


*3 


*38 


*14 


11 


23 


67 


35 


0 






JL 










25 


51 


180 


117 


*1 


*4 


*9 


*2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


*4 


*4 


*20 

2 


*6 


♦1 


*5 


*13 


*7 


1 


6 


16 


5 


JL 
















8 


19 


60 


20 


33 


70 


240 


137 



0 

*3 

*2 

5 

_0 

10 



1 

11 






TaUe 4 



ZHFOIM/ITIOM ON DICRIU lAINID 
DECSn nOH INSTITUTION VOBU BffLOVID 
INSTROTIONS OF HIGHEK EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 1968-69 



Ym No 



Fubllc In«tlttttlon> 



University of South Uikots 


49 


136 


South Oskots Stats University 


82 


156 


Northern State College 


37 


93 


Southern State College 


15 


20 


Black Hills SUte College 


11 


34 


General Beadle State College 


1 


33 


So Dsk. School of Nines k Technology 


12 


71 


Sub-Total 


207 


543 


Private Institutions 


Attgustana College 


22 


63 


Huron College 


3 


21 


Sioiix Falls College 


4 


23 


itount Hsrty College 


13 


21 


Dakota Vesl^ran University 


6 


4 


Yankton College 


9 


30 


Presentation College 


1 


16 


Freeaan Junior College 






Sub-Total 


58 


183 


ToUl 


265 


726 




72 



INFOKMAIION ON DIGU18 lARMBD 
MORE THAN ONE DEGREE FROM XNSTlTimON WHERE EMPLOYED 
INSTITUTIONS OP HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 19M-69 

Tabu 5 



Yei No^ 



Public Initltutloni 



University of South Dakota 


24 


166 


South Dakota State University 


37 


199 


Northern State College 


18 


109 


Southern State College 


0 


40 


Black Hills State College 


2 


48 


General geadle State College 


0 


27 


S. Dak. School of Mines k Technology 






Sub-Total 


84 


673 


Private Institutions 






Auguatana College 


0 


78 


Huron College 


0 


24 


Sioux Palls College 


A 


26 


Mount Marty College 


0 


35 


Dakota Wesl^an University 


0 


18 


Yankton College 


6 


31 


Presentation College 


0 


18 


Preenan Junior College 






Sub-Total 


7 


234 


Total 


91 * 


907 



o 

ERIC 



rull'Tlme 



Public Institutions 




Unlvaralty of iSouth IMcota 


190 


South Dakota State University 


236 


Northern State College 


127 


Southern State College 


40 


Black Hills State College 


48 


General Beadle State College 


27 


S. Dak. School of Mines k Technology 


87 


Sub*Total 


755 


Private Institutions 




Auguatana Allege 


84 


Huron College 


28' ■ 


Sioux falls College 


25 


Mount Marty Collesa 


35 


Dakota Itosleyeft University 


19 


Yankton College 


39 


Presentation College 


19 


Preenan Junior College 





254 

1.009 



73 




FACULTY TIMUII STATUS 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 1968-69 

Table I 

, j' t 



Position Nono» No Tonuro Policy Pro-Tonure Stotus 

Or Appolntasnt 



Tenure 



Public Institutions 

University of South Dekote 23 

South Dekote Stete University 17 

Northern Stete College 14 

Southern Stete College 2 

Heck Hills Stete College 2 

Generel Beedle Stete College 3 

S. Dek. School of Mines k Technology 12 

Sub*Totel 73 



2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

_l 

10 



68 

63 

46 

21 

18 

19 

27 

262 



89 

147 

60 

11 

27 

10 

42 

386 



Prlvete Institutions 

Augustene College 4 

Huron College 5 

Sioux fells College 2 

Mount Msrty College 0 

Dekote Wesleyen University 3 

Yankton College 8 

Presentation College 0 

Freenan Junior College 

Sub-Total 22 

Total 95 



2 

20 

0 

5 

1 

0 

11 

_2 

41 

51 



46 

1 

12 

17 

8 

19 

0 

-1 

104 

366 



35 

0 

11 

10 

8 

12 

2 

_2 

80 

466 




74 



South Dakoto Public and Prlvato Institutions of Higher Education 
Faculty Aga by Acadasilc Rank* 

1968 * 1969 



Acadanic Rank 



Tabu 7 



Lacturar 



Faculty Age (Yaars) 


Professor 


Associate 

Professor 


Assistant 

Professor 


Instructor 


No In.t'l. 
Acodanlc Rank 


or Visiting 
Professor 


Retired cv 
Enarltus 


Other 


Total 


Public Institutions 




















20 and unddr 25 






4 


13 


1 






3 


21 


25 and undar 30 




2 


36 


37 








5 


80 


30 and undar 35 


4 


21 


51 


21 


1 






2 


100 


35 and undar 40 


13 


29 


41 


17 


3 


2 




2 


107 


40 and undar 45 


32 


31 


38 


12 


4 


1 




4 


122 


45 and undar 50 


39 


24 


11 




10 


1 




1 


96 


50 and undar 55 


27 


19 


14 


3 


5 


1 




2 


71 


55 and undar 60 


18 


11 


9 


6 


6 








50 


60 and undar 65 


27 


9 


6 


1 


7 


1 






51 


65 and undar 70 


17 


5 


3 


i 


1 




1 




28 


70 and ovar 


2 












1 




3 


Prlvata Institutlona, 




















20 and undar 25 








5 








1 


6 


25 and undar 30 




2 


15 


26 








1 


44 


30 and undar 35 


1 


9 


20 


10 


,4 






1 


45 


35 and undar 40 


3 


15 


9 


6 


3? 






3 


39 


40 and undar 45 


7 


6 


5 


2 


4 






3 


27 


45 and undar 50 


9 


6 


2 


3 


2 








22 


50 and undar 55 


6 


4 


5 


1 


2 






2 


20 


55 and undar 60 


6 


1 


2 


3 


2 








14 


60 and^ undar 65 


7 


3 


3 


1 


1 








15 


65 and undar 70 


5 




1 












6 


70 and ovar 


1 




1 












2 


Grand Total 


£24 


197 


276 


178 


56 


6 


2 


30 


969 



*Hota: df tha faculty rasponsas fro« Public Institutions, thara irara 23 who did not Indlcata aga and 13*^ who did not Indlcata acadaalc rank. 
Of tha faculty rasponsas froM Prlvata Institutions, thara wars 2 wIm did not indlcata aga and 6 who did not Indlcata acadaalc rank. 





ACAOIMIC RAMK Ot FACULTY 
INSinVIIONS OF HIGHn EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 1968-69 



Tabte. I 





No 

Institutions! 

Rank 


Frofsssor 


Assoc lots 
Frofsssor 


Asslstsnt 

Frofsssor 


Instructor 


Lsctursr 
or Visiting 
Fsculty 


Rstlrsd 
or Insrltus 
Ststus 


Othsr 


Kibllc Institutions 
Unlvsrslty of South Dskots 




1 


59 


30 


60 


32 


4 


0 


5 


South DtkoU Stoto Uniyorslty 




4 


76 


59 


57 


33 


0 


0 


9 


Northorn Ststs Collogn 




3 


25 


20 


56 


13 


1 


0 


4 


Southsrn Ststs Colltgs 




0 


5 


2 


12 


17 


0 


0 


0 


Blsek Hills SUts Collsgs 




1 


13 


12 


16 


5 


0 


0 


0 


Gsnsrsl Bssdls Ststs Collsgs 




0 


4 


6 


10 


12 


0 


0 


0 


8. Dak. School of Minas A TochnologF 


A 




11 


ifi 


11 






-ft 


Sub- Total 




9 


211 


152 


231 


123 


5 


0 


18 


4 

Frlvata Institutions 
Attgustsns Collsgs 




3 


17 


22 


25 


14 


0 


0 


1 


Huron Collsgs 




0 


5 


•5 


8 


2 


0 


0 


4 


gioux Fslls Collsgs 




0 


6 


7 


7 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Mount. Nsrty Collsgs 




2 


3 


5 


5 


16 


0 


0 


4 


Dskots Weslbyou Dnlvsrslty 




0 


5 


5 


3 


5 


0 


0 


0 


Tsnkton Collsgs 




2 


7 


5 


13 


9 


0 


0 


4 


Frsssnutlon Collsgs 




10 


2 


0 


0 


5 


0 


1 


0 


FrssMm Junior Collsgs 




-ft 


.ft 


-ft 




Jl 


-ft 


-ft 


-ft 


guh*Totsl 




17 


45 


49 


63 


57 


0 


1 


13 


Totsl 




26 


256 


201 


294 


180 


5 


1 


31 



ERIC 



76 



FACULYY AOMINISTRATIVI TITUS 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHn EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOU. 1968-69 





Yaa 


No 


Public liwtttuttoiw 


Unlvtrslty of South Dakoto 


4t 


140 


South Dakota Stata Unlvaralty 


53 


1B5 


Northtrn Stata Collaga 


31 


93 


Southarn Stata Collaga 


9 


27 


Black Hllla Stata Collaga 


15 


34 


Canaral Baadla Stata Collaga 


6 


23 


S. Dak. School of Klnaa k Tachnologx 


12 


M 


Sub-Total 


Itl 


544 


Frtvata Inatituttooa 


Auguataoa Collaga 


26 


55 


Huron Collaga 


7 


19 


Sioux Falla Collaga 


9 


14 


Mount Marty Collaga 


13 


20 


Dakota Uaalayan UnlTaralty 


A 


15 


Yankton Collaga 


15 


24 


Fraaantatlon Collaga 


7 


10 


Fraanan Junior Collaga 


-2 


A 


Suh^Total 


SA 


143 


Total 


265 


729 



o 

ERIC 
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TUB IRNT ON ABDITIOMAL ACTIVITZU 
INSTITUTIOm or HICHn lOUCATION 
SOOTH DAKOTA. 1968>69 
(Pvrccnt) 

Table 10 





Teaching 


Besearch 


Coaaittee 

work 


Adninistretion 


Student 

Adviseaent 


Intension 


Public 

Service 


Other 




University of South Dakoto 


S9 


12 


3 


11 


8 


1 


2 


4 


South Dokoto Stoto University 


53 


23 


2 


12 


4 


1 


2 


3 


Northern State College 


64 


2 


2 


15 


8 


0 


2 


7 


Southern State College 


SB 


2 


4 


12 


9 


0 


2 


3 


Black Hills State College 


60 


2 


2 


21 


7 


0 


2 


6 


General Beadle State College 


7t 


5 


3 


8 


5 


0 


1/2 


7 


So Oeko School of Mines k Technology 




ii 


-2 




4' 




1Z3 




oweighted Averege» Fuhlic 


60o2 


12.5 


2.3 


12.4 


6.1 


.6 


1.8 


3.9 


Frtvato Institutions 


Augustene College 


S3 


IS 


4 


12 


8 


1/4 


2 


3 


Huron College 


S9 


4 


6 


11 


9 


0 


3 


8 


Sioux Fells College 


6S 


4 


6 


9 


6 


0 


4 


6 


Mount Nsrty College 


S9 


2 


7 


14 


8 


0 


2 


8 


Oekote Wesleyan University 


63 


3 


6 


9 


16 


0 


1 


2 


Tenkton College 


SI 


2 


4 


IS 


9 


0 


4 


5 


Presentation College 


44 


3 


9 


27 


12 


1/3 


1/3 


4 


Freeaen Junior College 








12 


2i 


asfi 


-1 




*Meighted Average » Private 


57.3 


7.7 


5.2 


13.1 


9.2 


si 


2.5 


4.9 


^Weighted Average of All Schools 


59. S 


11.3 


3.2 


12.6 


6.9 


.4 


2.0 


4.1 



*Av«ras«s welshteA by nuaber of rosponsos froa oach Institution. 
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Tabu It 



HW rACULTT TUB IS SHtlfX 
INtTnUTIOMB or HICim SBOCATION 
soon DAXOn. 19 CS *69 
(Ptreant) 





leeching (aejor) 


leeching (sdnor) 




Other (edalnittretion, etc.) 


MbHe InititutlOM 
University of South Dokoto 


92 


4 




4 


South Oekote Sute Oniveriity 


•9 


6 




5 


Northern Stete College 




7 




5 


Southern Stete College 


90 


• 




2 


Sleeh Hill! Stete College 


81 


10 




9 


Geaerel Beedle Stete College 


S5 


14 




1 


S. Oek. School of Minei A Technology 


u 


A 




a 


*Wcightcd Averege, Fuhlic 


S9.A 


6o2 




4.4 


rrlvete Inititutiont 


Augustene College 


92 


4 




4 


Huron College 


7S 


12 




10 


Sioux Fells College 


85 


14 




1 


Hount Herty College 


77 


1 




22 


Dehote Wesloyen University 


88 


7 




5 


Yenhton College 


88 


4 




4 


Fresentetlon College 


61 


24 




13 


FreeKsn J; ilor College 


12 






-1 


*Welraiied Averege » Frlvete 


85.3 


4.9 




7.S 


^Weighted Averege of > All Schools 


88 .A 


4.4 




5.2 



*Ay«ras«i weighted by nuriier of reiyoniet froei each inititutioa. 






O 
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MAS0M8 rOR ACartAIICB cr BMPLOnSHT 
iminuTioHS OP highbb boucation 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 1968* 69 



Tabu It 





SlBO of 
Inotitution 


laOCOtion of 
Inotitution 


Ponily 

Conoidorotlono 


Roputotion of 
Inotitution 


So lory 


Public loBtitutiont 
UnlvBrtlty of South Dokoto 


52 


44 


18 


24 


30 


South Dakota Stata Oniyaraity 


41 


40 


22 


17 


32 


Kor thorn Stoto Collet 


18 


27 


17 


24 


18 


Southom Stoto Coliogo 


6 


9 


7 


5 


8 


Black Hllla Stata Collasa 


13 


8 


14 


3 


1 


Ganaral Baadla Stata Collasa 


13 


7 ' 


5 


0 


5 


S. Dak. School of Ntnaa 4 Technology 


12 


JU 


A 




A 


Sub'Total 


158 


150 


91 


89 


95 


Private Inatitutlona 


Auguotono Col logo 


40 


25 


17 


u 


10 


Huron Collogo 


7 


2 


4 


1 


2 


Sioux Polio Collogo 


5 


8 


2 


2 


2 


Hount Horty Collogo 


12 


12 


5 


9 


7 


Dokoto Wooloyon Unlvorolty 


8 


8 


4 


1 


4 


Yonkton Collogo 


18 


15 


8 


12 


9 


Prooontotlon Collogo 


4 


3 


0 


A 


2 


Proonon Junior Collogo 


A 


A 


A 


s 


A 


8ub*Y6tol 


91 


70 


41 


A3 


38 


TOtol 


247 


220 


132 


132 


131 



80 



1 



UASONS FOR ACaPTANCI OT MPLOnSNT 



Tabh It Contiiuud 





Besearch 

Opportunities 


Folicy Toward 
Outaide Work 


Personal Health 
Considerations 


Paid Moving 
Expanaea 


Library 


Othei 


fublic Institutions 


University of South Dskote 


18 


7 


7 


2 


6 


7 


South Dakota SMta Univaraity 


19 


4 


3 


0 


2 


9 


Northern State College 


3 


3 


2 


0 


1 


10 


Southern State College 


p 


0 


4 


0 


0^ 


2 


Hack Hills State College 


3 


I 


2 


0 


0 


2 


General Beadle State College 


0 


0 


I 


0 


0 


4 


S. Dak. School of Nines & Technology 




-2 


_3 






_3 


Sub-*TOtaI 


47 


15 


22 


5 


9 


37 


Private Institutions 


Augustana College 


6 


3 


2 


7 


3 


6 


Huron College 


0 


4 


0 


1 


2 


0 


Sioux Falls College 


0 


1 


1 


8 


2 


2 


Nount Harty College 


0 


3 


1 


1 


0 


2 


Dakota Wesleyan University 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


I 


Yankton College 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


I 


Presentation College 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Freeaan Junior College 














Sub-Tbtal 


7 


14 


6 


18 


10 


14 


Total 




29 


28 


23 


19 


51 




82 



I 



I 






f 

i 



i 

i 



I 






i 
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RIASOMS rat STAYDIG » SOOTH DAKOTA 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHIH lOOCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 1968-69 






Tc^U 13 




Faaily 

Considerations 


Location of 
Institution 


Sise of 
Institution 


Reputation of 
D^rtaent 


Reputation of 
Institution 


Public Institutions 


University of South Oskots 


76 


42 


41 


31 


15 


South Dskotn Ststs University 


82 


84 


48 


35 


' 28 


Northern Stete College 


44 


6 


20 


27 


26 


Southern State College 


13 


1 


3 


2 


3 


Hack Hills State College 


14 


1 


4 


2 


6 


General Beadle State College 


15 


1 


4 


0 


4 


S* Oak* School of Hines Technology 


14 


_5 




1& 


12 


Sub-Total 


258 


140 


121 


115 


101 


Private Institutions 


Augustana College 


17 


22 . 


21 


9 


21 


Huron College 


6 


3 


3 


10 


1 


Sioux Falls College 


8 


7 


7 


4 


3 


Nount Marty College 


7 


6 


0 


1 


2 


Dakota Wesleyan University 


4 


3 


4 


1 


2 


Yankton College 


15 


10 


2 


5 


3 


Presentation College 


2 


1 


1 


0 


3 


:PreciMin Junior College 




_l 


_0 


_0 




Sub-Total 


60 


53 


38 


30 


35 


Total 


318 


193 


159 


145 


136 




’ I 



> 



: 










IIASOMS rot STiUrillC in south dmcou 



Table. 13 Continued 





lasaarch 

Jpportunitias 


Teaching 

Load 


Salary 


Facilitias 


Rank 


Cost of 
Living 


Public Institutions 
Univorsi^ of South Dakota 


30 


24 


15 


13 


11 


7 


South Dakota Stata Univaraity 


48 


18 


26 


17 


16 


21 


Hortharn Stata Collaga 


4 


11 


13 


12 


7 


6 


Southarn Stata Collaga 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 


2 


Slack Hlllt Stata Collage 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


General iaadla State Collage 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


S. Dak. School of Ktnaa & Tachnology 


11 


-S 










Sub'Total 


101 


63 


66 


49 


40 


39 


Private Inatltutlona 
Augustana Collaga 


3 


3 


1 


7 


3 


3 


Huron Collaga 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


Sioux Falls Collaga 


1 


3 


2 


4 


1 


1 


NDunt Harty Collaga 


0 


0 


1 


3 


1 


1 


DakoU Vaalayan UniTaraity 


1 


1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


Yankton Collaga 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Frasantation Collaga 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Fraanan Junior Collaga 






JD 


J2 




4 


8ub«Total 


5 


9 


4 


16 


12 


12 


IdUl 


108 


72 


70 


65 


52 


51 



O 

EKIC 



84 



UASONS FOR SlAYIMC ZN lOUTII OAX0EA 



Table 13 Continued 



Personal Health Staff Policy Toward Ubrary Paid Novln* Other 

Considerations Banaflts (kitslda Work Expanaaa 



Public Inttltutlont 
University of South Dskoto 
South Dskoto Ststs University 
Northern Stete College 
Southern Stete College 
Block Hills Stete College 
Generel Beadle Stete College 
S. Dek. School of Mines k Technology 
Sub*Totel 



6 5 7 

10 5 3 

6 0 3 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

I 0 I 

30 10 15 



2 0 44 

4 0 41 

2 0 10 

I 0 2 

0 0 6 

3 0 5 

^ -0 11 

12 0 119 



Privets Institutions 
A’jgustene> College 
Huron College 
Sioux Pells College 
Mount Msrty College 
Dekote Veslayen University 
Yenkton College 
Presentation College 
Preeaan Junior College 
Sub*TOtal 
Tbtel 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



12 

1 

2 

8 

2 

4 

5 

Jl 

34 

153 




SIMGLB MO^T IMNRTAMT REASON FOR ACCIPTANCB OP DffU)YMENT 
INSTITUTIONS OP HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 1968-69 

Tabu 14 





Location of 
Institution 


PsBily 

Considerations 


Reputation of 
Institution 


Salary 


Reputation of 
Departnent 


Fubllc Xnstitutlons 


University o£ South Oskots 


22 


41 


7 


14 


13 


South Dskots Stats University 


49 


26 


4 


15 


17 


Northern State College 


28 


16 


14 


10 


10 


Southern State College 


7 


13 


1 


3 


1 


Black Hills State College 


22 


4 


1 


0 


1 


General Beadle State College 


5 


3 


1 


6 


0 


$• Oak. School of Hines ft Technology 


21 


_4 




-S 




Subplots? 


168 


107 


33 


53 


47 


frivate Institutions 


Augustana CoUege 


11 


8 


24 


3 


3 


Huron College 


6 


6 


1 


0 


0 


Sioux Falls College 


2 


5 


0 


0 


0 


Mount Marty College 


1 


5 


3 


1 


0 


Dakota Wesleyan University 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Yankton College 


6 


7 


6 


1 


5 


Presentation College 


2 


3 


0 


0 


1 


Freeaan Jtmior College 




JO 


_l 


JO 


_0 


Sub^Total 


30 


35 


35 


6 


10 


Total 


198 


142 


68 


59 


57 
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SINGLE MOST IMPORTANT RIASW FOR ACCEPTANCE OP EMPLOYMINT 



Tob^^e M Contotaed 



RtsMrch Sls« of 

Opportunltlos Institution 



Rtnk Ptrsonol Hsolth Ttochlng FocllltUs 

Consldorotlons Lood 



Pabllc Institutions 
Unlvorslty of South Dokoto 
South DokoU Stoto Unlvorslty 
Northorn Stoto Collogo 
Southorn Stoto Colltgo 
Block Hills gtaco Collogo 
Gonorol loodlo Stoto Collogo 
S. Dok. School of Minos A Tochnology 
Sub-Totol 



11 8 5 

33 3 9 

0 6 1 

0 3 1 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

-i -4 

48 25 16 



3 5 3 

i 3 1 

4 2 0 

10 0 
0 Q 0 

OOP 

_0 ^ 

10 10 3 



Prlvoto InstltutlQBt 
Augustono Col logo 
Huron Collogo 
Sioux Foils Collogo 
Mount Morty Collogo 
Dakota Wosloyan Unlvorslty 
Yankton Collogo 
Prosontotlon Collogo 
Frooaan /Junior Collogo 
Sttb*Totol 
Totol 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_0 

0 

48 



6 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

12 

37 



2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

7 

23 



2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

_o 

3 

13 



2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Jl 

3 

13 



1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

8 




87 




SINGLE HOST IMPORTS REASON FOR ACCBFTANCB OF BMPLOYMBNT 



TabjU U Contimzd 



Staff Library Cost of Policy Toward Paid Moving Other 

Benefits Uvlng Outside Work Expenses 



Public Institutions 
University of South Dakota 
South Dakota State University 
Northern State College 
Southern State College 
Black Hills State College 
General Beadle State College 
S« Dak. School of Mines h Technology 
Sub-Total 



10 1 
2 0 0 
0 2 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

^ ^ _0 

3 2 I 



1,0 48 

0 0 53 

0 0 31 

0 0 7 

0 0 12 

0 0 10 

1 ^ 11 

1 0 178 



Private Institutions 
Augustana College 
Huron College 
Sioux Falls College 
Mount Marty College 
Dakota Wesleyan University 
Yankton College 
Presentation Collsgs 
Freeman Junior College 
Sub- Total 
Total 




O 

ERLC 
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MQUISITIS TO FUNCTION MORI IFFECTXVILy 
DttTITUTZONS OF HIGMU EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 196S>69 


"15 


•pfr T i 




Tablt 1 




Public 




Prlyata 










Institutions 


Instltiitlons 






Total 


PHytlcal FacllltUa 


651 




111 






762 


Taachlng Load 


222 




70 






292 


Largar Budgat 


161 




28 






189 


Improvad Faculty 


144 




44 






188 


Clarlcal & Tachnlcal Halp 


128 




25 






153 


Baaaarch Facllltlaa 


91 




14 






105 


Battar Library 


56 




20 






76 


Studant Quality 


23 




6 






29 


Admlnlatratlon 


22 




21 






43 


Salary 


22 




14 






36 


No Connant 


32 




10 






42 





FACULTY VOICE IN GOVERNANCE 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1968*69 




Tabu t 




Public 

Institutions 


Prlvata 

Institutions 


Total 


Yas 


483 


174 


657 


No 


163 


42 


205 


Uadacldad 


29 


9 


38 


No Cosnaat 


36 


7 


43 




HIGHER EDUCATION GOALS VffU. SERVED 
INStnUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 1968*69 



Tabu 5 





Public 

Institutions 


Prlvata 

Institutions 


Total 


Adtquatt Undsrgraduatt Education 


409 


57 


466 


Quantity Sarvad 


81 


34 


115 


Good Taachar Praparatlon 


34 


18 


52 


Mothlng Wall Sarvad 


14 


7 


21 


No CoMnt 


188 


75 


261 





HIGHER EDUCATION GOALS NOT HELL SttVED 
INSTITUTIONS OP HIQBR EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 19M*69 




Tabu 4 




Public 

Institutions 


Prlvata 

Institutions 


Tout 


laadafuata Graduate Education 


285 


90 


375 


Laek/.of Studant Goals 


116 


24 


140 


Hodarnlsa 


97 


18 


115 


Waak Vocational Education 6 rina Arts Profraas 


73 


19 


92 


Lack of Pukllc Culture 


73 


36 


109 


InadOQuata Staff 


58 


4 


62 


Poor Quality Taaehins 


39 


19 


58 


Xnadaquata Library 


31 


1 


32 


Lack of Econoaics Envlronaant to Kaap Grads In S# 


Dak. 21 


2 


23 


[ 

ft 


179 


65 


244 




92 



IDEAS FOR IMPROVING FACULTY RIUTIOMSHIFI 
INSTITUTIONS OP HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1968*69 



Tablt 5 





Fubllc 

Institutions 


Frlvete 

Institutions 


Total 


Froftstlonal Htttlngt 


480 


48 


528 


Ttachtr Bxchan$« 


190 


57 


247 


Mor« Cooptratlon Among Schools 


90 


71 


161 


In Service Work Shops 


96 


37 


133 


Funds for Trevel 


67 


9 


76 


Greeter Froaotlon of Higher teeming 


74 


8 


82 


News Letter 


17 


6 


23 


Teesi leeching 


15 


2 


17 


No CoHMnt 


218 


65 


283 



O 

ERLC 



Af 
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SUGOSTIONS FOR IMPROV»BNT IN INSTITUTIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
INSTITOTIONS OF HICHIR IDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1968>69 

Tabu * 





Public 

Institutions 


Private 

Institutions 


lotal 


rrogr«Md Instruction (audio visual, TaVa» atCo) 


151 




151 


Curriculum Changa for Faculty 


76 


9 


85 


UCiliaation of Now Facilitiaa 


76 


99 


175 


Taam Taaching 


65 


24 


89 


Hora Spacialisad Araas 


43 




43 


Lass Stata Control of Funds 


32 




32 


Zaprova Undargraduata Rataarch 


30 


11 


41 


StatSMida Curriculum 


26 




28 


Mora Adult Education 


28 




28 


Grading, Fass*FaiL tystaa 


26 




26 


Individual Student Advancamant 


24 


40 


64 


Only Ona Stata Univarsity 


16 


21 


37 


Graduata-Studaat Involvamant 




22 


22 


4»1*4 Calandar* 




16 


16 


Mo Comsant 


214 


64 


278 



* School Colondor coniiitins of two four oonth ooMioni ooRoratod hy a ona aonth aaaaion. 
DuritiR tha oaa aoBCh aaaaion cradl'ta aay ba aarnad for apaeial atudiaa or raporta. 



HOST IMPORTANT PROBLEMS 
INSTITUTIONS OP HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAEOU. 1968-69 



Table 1 



Public 

Institutions 



Privato 

Institutions 



Total 



la^acfirUl tavalapsMt aa4 PiaaacUl Support 
P^IU Apai^^ TonarS Uacatlaa 
ta# Hwip Un S up p artaS Callapas 
CaspaUflva Salary 

M«ra«iaa at Callapa OraSaatas frosi South Dakota 

ittiar AAaialatratlaa 

Cal lap* lat a rc f opa r atlaa 

Caapatltlva friata Saaafita 

Paat Ip rraparaS mph Sahaal OraAuatas 

iaitar AAalaiacratiua Goals 

Saarsaalisslaa Qt*l2) 

soar Tachalcal aaS Pacatiaaal M^atioo 

SP 



468 

195 

84 

82 

65 

57 

46 

20 



113 

57 

43 

17 

21 



52 



21 

17 

14 

4 

52 



581 

252 

127 

99 

86 

57 

51 

20 

21 

17 

14 

4 

104 



* 



X 



ADEQUACY OF THE FRINGE BENEFITS 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1968-69 

Table 8 





Public 

Institutions 


Private 

Institutions 


Total 


Adequate 


24 


176 


200 


Inadequate 


597 


15 


612 


Improved by Retirement and Sick Laave 


368 


30 


398 


Health Plan 


255 


23 


278 


Free Tuition for Family 


134 


8 


162 


TIAA* 


59 




59 


Hore Sabbaticals With Pay 


35 




35 


Increased Life Insurance 


22 


11 


33 


Paid Leave for Research 


22 




22 


Travel Funds 


9 


14 


23 


Planned Sabbaticals 




17 


17 


No Connent 


66 


23 


89 


* Teachers Insurance Annuity Association 









96 



O 
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OPINIONS regarding EXTRA COHPENSATION 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1968-69 




Tabic 9 




Public 

Institutions 


Private 

Institutions 


Total 


Yes 


393 


100 


693 


No 


76 


12 


88 


Undecided 


12 


2 


14 


No Connent 


44 


17 


61 





RELATIONSHIP OP FACULTY TO STUDCIIT RECRUITMENT 
INSTITUTIONS OP HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1968-69 


Tabu JO 




Public 


Private 






Institutions 


Institutions 


Total 


Yes 


383 


115 


498 


No 


97 


74 


171 


Some' 


225 


41 


266 


No Connent 


33 


4 


37 




97 



Tabu H 



ArjMKurr. nUDGM 
iNsinuTzom or rzchui ioucatzon 

IMITH DAIOTA. 19M-69 





Fublic 

Inititutiono 


Private 

-toititutioni 


Total 


Y«t 


630 


215 


845 


No 


65 


8 


73 


No Co— fit 


43 


11 


54 





PLAN TO miiZNATB mPLOUCNT 
ZNSTZXOTZONi Of NZCBBR IDUCATZON 
SOOTH DAXOIA, 19M-69 


Tabu 12 ■ 




Fttblie 


Frivato 






Inotitutiono 


Znatltutlonf 


Total 


Yoi 


48 


19 


67 


No 


470 


162 


632 


Undociiod 


105 


41 


146 


No Co—ont 


4 


5 


9 



98 






UASOW rat niMZIUTDIG IMPUmSMT 
usTnoTioNs or mcim incatiom 

•OUTH DAKOTA. 19M-69 




Tabu 13 




Fublic 

Institutions 


Private 

Institutions 


Total 


Salary 


357 


65 


422 


Frlnga Banaflta 


150 


5 


155 


Prdfaaalonai Advancaaant 


115 


92 


207 


FUbllc Apathy 


74 


4 


74 


foot Facllltlaa 


64 


14 


74 


Taachlog Load 


56 


16 


72 


Battar Living Conditions 


54 


12 


66 


Foot AdBlnistration 


42 


7 


49 


Ratiraaant 


12 


8 


20 


Hora Taaehing XiM 


2 




2 


Fanily Baasona 




9 


9 


Hon*Banaval of Contract 




2 


2 


No Count 


117 


72 


149 
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IMPUmSilT FLAMS CLASSXFIBD BY ACAMMIC SAMK 
ZNSTITUTXOMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOOTH DAKOTA. 1968-69 

Table. 14 



Inter Retire 

Bueiness A InsAS* 

Or Industry In Research Undecided 



Public Institutions 

No Znotlttttlonol lank 0 

Profoooor 15 

Aosoclato Frofoooor 15 

Aoolotant Frofoosor 32 

Inotructor 5 

Locturor or Vloltliig Frofoooor 0 

Iotlro4 or faorltuo $tatuo 0 

Othor ^ 

T6U1 73 

Private Institutions 

Inotructor 4 

Aoolotant Frofoooor 3 

Aoooelato Frofoooor 4 

Frofooior 0 

Othor 2 

Adoinlotrotor. 0 

No Xnotlttttlonol look £ 

Total 13 

Graad ^tal 56 



0 

20 

8 

4 

4 

1 

0 

& 

37 



0 

21 

16 

42 

4 

0 

1 

0 

64 



3 

4 
0 
9 
0 
1 

£ 

17 

34 



9 , 

13 

7 

4 

3 

p 

0 

36 

120 



Othor 



0 

7 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

19 



er|c 
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EMPLOYMENT PLANS CLASSIFIED BY ACADEMIC RANK 



Oth«r 

South Dtkoto 
Highor Education 



Another 

State 

Higher Education 



Return to 
Public School 
Teaching 



Enroll 

In 

College 



Public Inatl tut lone 

No Inatltutlonal Rank 1 

Profeaaor 3 

Aaaoclete Profeaaor 2 

Aaalatent Profeaaor 13 

Ina true tor 3 

Lecturer or Via It lag Profeaaor 0 

Retired or Rnerltua Statue 0 

Other 0 

Total 22 



3 1 

135 1 

77 0 

183 0 

25 0 

0 0 

0 0 

2 1 

430 3 



0 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

0 

2 

24 



Private Inatltutlona 

Inatructor 7 

Aaalatant Profeaaor 2 

Aaaoc late Profeaaor 3 

Profeaaor 5 

Other 0 

Adalnlatretor 0 

No Inatltutlonal Rank 2 

Total 17 

Grand Total 39 



16 

30 

30 

22 

3 

0 

1 

102 

532 



1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

5 



12 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

18 

42 




i 






•/ 
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NUMIU or rULL-TDC FACULTY ON CAMPUS 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHEE IDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 19M-69 

Tabu i 



hihlic In»tttuti 0 M 
Unlvsrslty of South Dakota 
South Dakota Stata Unlvaralty 
Northarn Stata. Collaga 
Southarn Stata Collaga 
Black Hills Stata Collaga 
Ganaral Baadla Stata Collaga 
S* Dak* School of Hinas A Tachnology 
Sub*Total 

Mvt> Initltutlon* 

Augustana Collaga 
Huron Collaga 
Sioux Falls Collaga 
Mount Marty Collaga 
Dakota Vaslayan Univarsity 
Yankton Collaga 
Prasantation Collaga 
Fraaaan Junior Collaga 
Sub-Totai 
Total 



Associata Assistant 

Profassors Profassors Profassors 



M 


W 


T 


N 


W 


T 


N 


W 


T 


71 


2 


73 


32 


1 


33 


81 


10 


91 


93 


11 


104 


78 


15 


93 


88 


18 


106 


15 


1 


16 


22 


1 


23 


59 


18 


77 


7 


1 


8 


6 


0 


6 


24 


2 


26 


15 


4 


19 


13 


7 


20 


29 


9 


38 


5 


0 


5 


6 


0 


6 


13 


2 


15 


31 




31 


IZ 


a 


il 


iZ 


-Z 


31 


231 


19 


255 


114 


25 


209 


326 


61 387 



18 


1 


19 


23 


3 


26 


35 


16 


51 


5 


0 


5 


5 


1 


6 


14 


2 


16 


7 


0 


7 


13 


1 


14 


8 


6 


14 


0 


3 


3 


0 


6 


6 


2 


7 


9 


6 


1 


7 


4 


2 


6 


8 


2 


10 


8 


2 


10 


5 


0 


5 


12 


3 


15 


0* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


JL 


_0 


A 




-2 


-2 




A 


A 


45 


7 


52 


50 


13 


63 


81 


37 


118 


281 


26 


307 


234 


38 


272 


407 


98 


505 



Instructors Othar** Total 

M V T M W T 



18 


19 


37 


2 


2 


4 


238 


43 


31 


74 


25 


10 


35 


412 


8 


8 


16 


0 


0 


0 


132 


25 


4 


29 


0 


0 


0 


69 


16 


3 


19 


0 


0 


0 


96 


24 


4 


28 


0 


0 


0 


54 


iZ 


-Z 


12 


A 


A 


A 


12i 


146 


71 


217 


27 


12 


39 


1,107 



15 


9 


24 


0 


0 


0 


120 


6 


1 


7 


4 


0 


4 


38 


8 


3 


10 


0 


0 


p 


45 


12 


11 


23 


0 


4 


4 


45 


9 


2 


11 


0 


0 


0 




11 


3 


14 


0 


0 


0 


44 


4 


22 


26 


0 


0 


0 


26 


02 








A 


A 


A1 


75 




129 


4 


4 


8 


370 


221 


125 


346 


31 


16 


47 


1,477 



♦No acadasdc rank policy* All Teaching faculty ara considarad as Instructors* 
**Lacturars, Assistant Instructors, Assistant In, ..NIF-National Teaching Fallows* 




NUMUK (V FUIX-TXM FACULTY ON UAVI 
INSTITUTIONS OF HICHBK IDUCATION 
-SOUTH OAXOTA, 1968-69 



Aaiociata Aaiiitaat 

FrofcMori Frof«Mori Frof«Mor§ 

M H T M H T M W T 



Fuhlte Initltutlont 
Univariity of South Dokoto 
South Dakota SiMta Unlvaraity 
Northarn Stata Collaga 
Sottthara Stata Collaga 
Slack Hllla Stata Collaga 
Ganaral Saa41a Stata Collaga 
S. Dak. School of Mtnaa A Technology 
Sub-TCtal 



3 0 3 
10 1 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
-I -£ a 

5 0 5 



3 0 3 

A 1 5 

10 1 
10 1 
10 1 
0 0 0 

_0 _0 _ 0 , 

10 1 11 



4 0 4 

6 2 8 

2 0 2 

112 

5 0 5 

2 0 2 

-1 -0 

21 3 24 



Fclvcf Inatttutlona 
AugutUM Colltga 
HaroQ Mitga 
Sioux Falls Colltgo 
Mount Nsrty Colltgo 
Dokoto Vosloyoa Onlvorslty 
Yankton Collaga 
Frasantatlon Collaga 
Fraanan Junior Collaga 
Sub-lOtal 
Total 



2 0 2 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
10 1 
0 0 0 
0 * 0 0 

J ^ ^ 

3 0 3 

8 0 8 



10 1 
10 1 
1 0 1 

0 2 2 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

-0 

3 2 5 

13 3 16 



2 0 2 
0 0 0 
10 1 
10 1 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
a -0 -I 

5 0 5 

26 3 29 



ago acadOBlc rank policy. Ail taachlng faculty art consldarad as Instructors, 
aaiacturarsg Assistant Instructors, Assistant In, MIF-Natlonal Taachlng Fallows. 



Inst rue tor s Othar ♦♦ 

M W T M W T 



0 0 0 
10 1 
Oil 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
^ -0 ^ 
112 

112 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 2 2 
10 1 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
-0 Ji -a 

2 3 5 

3 4 7 



10 0 10 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
^ -0 -a 
10 0 10 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

^ ^ -a 
0 0 0 
10 0 10 






Total 



20 

15 

4 

3 

6 

2 

52 



7 

1 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

-L 

18 

70 




ia6 



Tabu 3 



wamn. or rAcuLn 

IMTirOTZOM or HZGRUl hwcation 
•OOXH UKOSk, 19M*M 





Mm 


UOMM 


Totoi 


Fuhltc iMttttttlOM 


Onlvaritty of South Dakota 


55 


20 


75 


South Dakota Stata Ihitvaratty 


11 


5 


14 


HertiMni ltat« Coll«g« 


5 


9 


14 


$e**ihnn lt«t« College 


10 


2 


12 


BlMk lillt ItAU Colltgtt 


1 


10 


11 


Qtii«r«l Bm 41« StBt« Colltitt 


0 


0 


0 


t. Dik. tckool of mnoo li Toehnology 


Ji 


JL 


A 


luk*Tot«l 


S4 


47 


131 


Prtvata Inatttutiaaa 


Attgootoiio Colltgo 


7 


9 


14 


■oron Collogo 


4 


4 


10 


Sioux Vollf Colltgo 


S 


3 


9 


Hount Iterty Colltgo 


3 


12 


15 


Dtkott Wttltytsi Univtrtity 


3 


• 


11 


Tonkton Colltgo 


4 


2 


4 


frotontotion Colltgo 


4 


4 


14 


frooBtn Junior Colltgo 


A 






8ub*Tottl 


35 


53 


44 


Tottl 


119 


100 


219 



O 

ERIC 






RAMCI or Mn>IAM SAURm, 9>10 MOMTHt BASIS 
ZNSTZTUTZONB Of KZGHU IDOCATZOM 
SOfffH DAKOIA. 196S>S9 



TaUt 4 



Sangs of Nidian 
Sonkod SolarlM 





Hlsh 

Salary 


Lov 

Salary 


Hidian 

Salary 




Puhlte Inatltutlona 




$13,382 


$10,800 


$12»420 




Aasoel«t« Frofsssors 


11.AS7 


9,200 


lOgSOO 




AatltUnt FrofMSors 


10.000 


7,488 


8»92S 




Xnstruetors 


7.700 


7,403 


7»3S0 




Othftr 


9.823 


* 


* 




rrlvata Inattttttiona 


FrofMaors 


$12,313 


$ 9,200 


$10»710 


(Six inattttttiona rapracantad) 


AssoeUta Frofaaaora 


10.209 


8,100 


9>310 


(Six inatittttiona rapraaantad) 


Asalataat Frofaaaora 


9.323 


3,400 


8,325 


(Savan inatittttiona rapraaantad) 


Xnatroetora 


8.373 


6,800 


6,728 


(light inatittttiona rapraaantad) 


Othar 


6.300 


* 


* 





*flCuro ha* not boon ealculatad bocauaa a aajority of Inatltotlona raportod non*applicabla for thia catagory. 



loe 



o 

ERIC 



ANNUAL SALARUS OF FULL-TIMI FACULTY, 9*10 NONTHS BASIS 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHBR IDUCATION 
SOOTH DAKOTA, 1968-69 



Tob^e 5 



r 



■■ng * of Nuabcr Rang* of Highest Range of Lowest- 

of Ranked Feculty Ranked Selerles Renked Selerles 





Hlsh 

Hm^ar 


Low 

Nuiri)ar 


Hadlan 

Nwrikar 


High 

Salary 


Low 

Salary 


Medlen 

Selary 


High 

Selery 


Low 

Salary 


Hadlan 

Salary 


Public institutions 




57 


5 


19 


$16,600 


$11,360 


112.500 


$10,750 


$ 9,400 


$10,200 


At.iioelttt froftsiori 


28 


6 


23 


14,400 


10,304 


11,150 


9,500 


8,000 


8,700 




7f 


15 


38 


13,200 


8,874 


10,500 


7,500 


6,480 


7,200 


Xnstifuctors 


49 


14 


28 


10,278 


6,984 


8,000 


6,250 


4,700 


5,400 


Othtr 


10 


a 


a 


10,100 


* 


a 


9,000. 


* 


a 


Inatltutiona 


Frofasaors 


20 


0 


6 


aa$13p395 


$ 9,850 


$10,323 


$11,500 


$ 8,360 


$ 9,550 


Asabclata Piroftisors 


27 


0 


6 


aa 11,850 


9,340 


9,920 


9,504 


7,500 


8,488 


Asslitant ihrofaiiors 


47 


0 


13 


aaa 10,554 


5,475 


9,500 


8,004 


4,875 


7,100 


Xnstructort 


25 


7 


14 


9,714 


5,195 


8,100 


7,787 


4,400 


6.400 


Othar 


4 


a 


a 


6,500 


* 


a 


6,100 


a 


a 



*Flgure has not been eelculeted beeeuse e sMjorlty of Institutions reyorted non-eyFllceble for this cetegory. 
**Range based on reports fro* six Institutions. 

*’**Range based on reports fro* seven Institutions. 
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sMmL tAuini or full-tos rACULTYt 11-12 nontic iasis 

USTITUTXONI or HIGUR EDUCATION 
30UTH DAKOTA, 196S-69 



Kki^k mt Kkmkmt 

mt Faculty 



NuaDar 



IMUa 

Nuabar 



Hish 

Salary 



Kanga of Highaat 
Kankad Salarlaa 

Low 

Salary 



Median 

Salary 



TobU 6 



High 

Salary 



Kanga of Lowaat 
Ranked Salarlaa 

Low 

Salary 



Median 

Salary 



f»»l— — 


n 


0 


* 


**123,500 


$19,800 


* 


$12,200 


$10,600 


ft 


ammMw VvciMMr* 


A9 


p 


* 


** 16,000 


13,596 


* 


12,288 


9,478 


ft 


amUmm KmImmts 


A« 


0 


* 


** 18,000 


14,208 


* 


10,860 


8,400 


ft 


1— trtiwf 


25 


0 


* 


** 16,000 


9,300 


* 


8\000 


6,700 


ft 


•UMT 


25 


0 


* 


** 13,932 


9,000 


* 


7,044 


6,000 


ft 




1 


0 


* 


$ 6,800 


0 


* 


0 


0 


ft 




0 


0 




0 


0 


* 


0 


0 


ft 


AMICUM 


2 


0 


* 


11,200 


0 


*- 


9,600 


0 


ft 




0 


0 


* 


0 


0 


* 


0 


0 


ft 




0 


0 




0 


0 


* 


0 


6 


ft 



aalaalatad 

m faparta Hmm 



a Mjarlty of Inatltutlona reported non-appllcabla for this category. 
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UMMICIADUAll HOW LOAD FOR PULL-TIMt FACULTY 
IMSTnUTZOMt OF HZGHBl IDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 19M-69 

Tobit 1 





Highest 
Credit Hour 
Load 


Lowest 
Credit Hour 
Load 


Average 

Credit Hour 
Load 


Highest 
Contact Hour 
Load 


Lowest 

Contact Hour 
Load 


Average 
Contact Hour 
Load 


Public Institutions 
University o£ South Dskots 


15.6* 


5.4* 


12.3* 


17.4* 


5.4* 


13.4^ 


South Dakou State University 


20 


AS* 


10 


31 


9 


14.6 


Northern Stete College 


15 


8 


11 


40 


13 


21 


Southern Stete College 


16o5 


7.5 


13.1 


44 


12 


20 


Slack Hills Stats Collega 


18 


5 


12 


20 


.5- 


13.5 


General Baadle Stats Collesa 


18 


6 


12.3 


27 


6 


13.81 


S. Dak. School of Mines A Technology 


15 


5 


10.4 


IS- 


8 


13.4 


Average 


16o9 


5.8 


11.6 


28.2 


8.3 


15.7 


Privete Institutions 


Augustene College 


17 


3 


9.6 


26 


9 


13 


Huron College 


29 


3 


13 


31 


3 


14 


Sioux Fells College 


16 


4 


12.5 


20 


9 


14 


Hount Msrty CoUege 


14 


8 


11.5 


26 


8 


16 


Oekote Wesleyan University 


14 


8 


12 


15 


9 


10 


Yankton College 


22 


7 


12 


25 


6 


12 


Presentation College 


15 


7 


12 


27 


7 


15 


Frecaan Junior College 


iZ_ 


9 


12 


26 


9 




Average 


17.9 


6.2 


11.9 


24.5 


7.5 


14.1 


Overall Average 


17.4 


6.0 


11.8 


26.2 


7.9 


14.8 



*Bxclud«> Mdicine and 
**Thia person has a 14-hour contact load. 
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GRAOUATt HOUR LOAD FOR FULL-TUC FACULTY 
INSTITUTIONS (V HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1968-69 

Table t 





Highest 
Credit Hour 
Load 


Lowest 
Credit Hour 
Load 


Average 
Credit Hour 
Load 


Highest 
Contact Hour 
Load 


Lowest 

Contact Hour 
Load 


Average 
Contact Hour 
Load 


Public Institutions 


University of South Dekote 


13.8* 


13. S* 


13.S* 


13c S* 


13.8* 


13.8* 


South Dakota State University 


12 


6 


S.7 


14 


9 


12.6 


Northern State College 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Southern State College 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Black Hills State College 


6 


3 


4 


6 


3 


4 


General Beadle State College 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


S. Oake School of Hines & Technology 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Private Institutions 


Augustana College 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Huron College 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sioux FaUs College 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


teunt Harty College 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dakota Wesleyan University 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Yankton College 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Presentation College 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Freeaan Junior College 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



*Only 1 Department where they teach graduate only - School Administration. 
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GRAOUATI AND UNDXRGKADUATB HOUI LOAD FOt FULL-TZHI FACULTY 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHIR IDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 196S-69 

ToWe 9 



iu.gh«st 


Lowest 


Average 


Highest 


Lowest 


Average 


Credit Hour 


Credit Hour 


Credit Hour 


Contact Hour 


Contact Hour 


Contact Hour 


Load 


Load 


Load 


Load 


Load 


Load 



Public Institutions 


University o£ South Dakota 


19.5 


8.7 


12.2 


South Dakota State University 


17 


6 


9.4 


Northern State College 


15 


8 


11 


Southern State College 


0 


0 


0 


Black Hills State College 


18 


5 


12 


General Beadle State College 


0 


0 


0 


S. Dak. School of Mines & Technology 


15 


5 


10 


Private Institutions 


Augustana College 


13 


8 


10.5 


Huron College 


0 


0 


0 


Sioux Falls College 


0 


0 


0 


Mount Marty College 


0 


0 


0 


Dakota Wesleyan University 


0 


0 


0 


Yankton College 


0 


0 


0 


Presentation College 


0 


0 


0 


Freenan Junior College 


0 


0 


0 



19.5 

24 

40 

0 

20 

0 

23 



8.7 

7 

13 

0 

5 
0 

6 



13.3 

13.8 

21 

0 

13 

0 

13 



12 11 11.5 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 



0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 



0 0 0 
0 0 0 




M3 




niNCB BimriTf noviMO at no cost to imfloybi 

ZNSTITUTZONS OF HZGHBt EDOCATZON 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 1968-69 

Tob^e 10 



Faculty 
Nuii>ar of 
Institutions 



Adainistration 
NusMr of 
Institutions 



Office Staff 
Nu^r ot 
Institutions 



Msintananea Staff 
Nuaber of 
Institutions 



Fublic Frivata ToUl Fublic Frivata Total 



A. Social Security (OASI) 

1. South Dakota Teacher's Mtiresant 
C. Retireaent annuity other than OASI 

0. Group Hospitalisation 

E. Hejor Medical Coverafe 

F. Accident Insurance 

G. Health Service provided by the 
institutions 

H. I^ife Insurance 

1. Sabbatical Leaves 

J. Reduction or waiver of tuition 

to dependents of full-tiae eaployees 

K. Sick leaves with pay 

L. Assistance in receiving discounts on 
purchases 

M. Provide housing 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 



N. Loan fund available to full-tiae 

eapli^ees for aaking siseable 

purchases » such as houses , appliances, 
advanced stu^ and travel 



0. Significant recreation facilities 
provided for use of full-tiae 

eaployees 



F. Others : 

Svinsdng Fool and Qya 
Activity Ticket 
Disability Insurance 



0 0 

0 0 

2 2 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

2 2 

1 1 

2 9 

4 4 

8 15 

1 1 

U 0 



0 0 

1 1 

0 1 
2 2 
2 2 



0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 2 2 

0 3 3 

0 3 3 

0 3 3 

0 2 2 

0 1 1 

4 0 4 

0 4 4 

7 8 15 

0 1 1 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 1 

1 0 1 

0 2 2 

0 2 2 



Fublic Private Total 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 1 

0 3 3 

0 3 3 

0 3 3 

0 2 2 

0 1 1 

0 0 0 

0 4 4 

7 8 15 

0 1 1 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 1 

10 1 
0 2 2 

0 2 2 



Fublic Private Total 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 2 2 

0 3 3 

0 3 3 

0 3 3 

0 2 2 

0 1 

0 0 0 

0 4 4 

7 8 15 

0 1 i 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 1 

10 1 
0 2 2 

0 2 2 
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niNGB BENEFITS WITH COSTS SHMED 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH OMCOTA, 1968-69 

Table H 



F«cuity Adainlstratlon 

Hunger of Nunbtr of 

Institutions Institutions 



Offics Staff Maintananct Staff 

Nusibar of Nusdiar of 

Institutions Institutions 



Public Privata Total Public Private Total Public Private Total Public Private Total 



A. 


Social Security (OASI) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B. 


South Dakota Teacher's Retirement 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


C. 


Retirement annuity other than OASI 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


D. 


Group Hospitalisation 


7 


1 


8 


7 


1 


8 


E. 


Major Medical Coverage 


7 


0 


7 


7 


0 


7 


F. 


Accident Insurance 


1 


1 


8 


7 


1 


8 


0. 


Health Service provided by the 
institutions 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


H. 


Life Insurance 


4 


0 


4 


4 


0 


4 


I. 


Sabbatical Leaves 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 



0 0 0 

0 0 0 

10 1 
7 18 

7 0 7 

7 18 

0 0 0 

4 0 4 

0 0 0 



0 0 0 

0 0 0 

10 1 
7 18 

7 0 7 

7 18 

0 0 0 

4 0 4 

0 0 0 



J« Reduction or waiver of tuition 

to dependents of full-time employees 1 

K. Sick leaves with pay 0 

L. Assistance in receiving discounts on 

purchases ^ 

M. Provide housing 0 

Loan fund^available to full-time 
employees for making siaeable 
purchases, such as houses, appliances, 
advanced study and travel 1 

O. Significant recreation facilities 

provided for use of full-tioie 
employees ^ 

P. Others 0 



0 

0 

0 

1 



0 



0 

0 



1 

0 

0 

1 



1 



0 

0 



10 1 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 1 1 

10 1 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 



10 1 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 0 i 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 



0 0 0 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 1 1 

10 1 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
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FItINGI aiNIFITS raOVIMD AT NO COST TO INSTITUTION 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAEOTA, 1968-69 



Ta6^e 12 



Faculty Adainlstratlon Office Staff Malntananea Staff 

Hunbar of Nunbar of Nunbar of Number of 

Institutions Institutions Institutions Institutions 

Public Private Total Public Private Total Public Private Total Public Private Total 



A. Social Security (OASI) 

B« South Dakota Teacher's Retirement 

C« Retirement annuity other than OASI 

D« Group Hospitalisation 

E. Hajor Medical Coverage 

F« Accident Insurance 

G« Health Service provided by the 
institutions 

H« Life Insurance 

!• Sabbatical Leaves 



7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 



8 

0 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 



15 

0 

13 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 



7 8 15 

0 0 0 

7 6 13 

0 4 4 

0 2 2 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

oil 
oil 



7 8 15 

0 0 0 

7 5 12 

0 4 4 

0 2 2 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 1 

0 0 0 



7 8 15 

0 0 0 

7 4 11 

0 4 4 

0 2 2 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

oil 

0 0 0 



J« Reduction or waiver of tuition 

to dependents > of full* time e^loyees 0 

K* Sick leaves with pay 0 

L. Assistance in receiving discounts on 

purclMses 0 

N. Provide housing 0 

N« Loan fund available to full-time 

aBployees» for making sisaable 
purchases » such as houses » appliances » 
advanced study end travel 0 

0« Significant recraation facilities 

provided for use of full-time 
employees 0 

P« Others : 

Professional Travel and Professional 
Piiblications 0 



2 

0 

0 

1 



0 



0 



0 



2 

0 

0 

1 



0 



0 



0 



0 2 2 



0 2 2 



0 2 2 



0 0 0 



0 0 0 



0 0 0 



0 0 0 



0 0 0 



0 0 0 



oil 



0 1 1 



oil 



0 0 0 



0 0 0 



<0 



0 



0 . 






0 0 0 



0 0 0 



c '6 0 



0 1 1 



oil 



0 0 0 
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PROBLEMS m OBTAINING NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 
INSTI'IUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTH DAKOTA^ 1968-69 



Frlngt B«ntflts Art Not Conpttltlvt 

High Cost of Living 

Inability To Pay Moving Expanaea 

Inability To Provlda Traval Pay for Intarviewa 

Inadaqiiata Office Space 

Inadequate Houaing In Comminity 

Lack of Raaaarch Opportunities 

Library 

Location of Inatituclona 

Poor Facilitiaa 

Salarlaa Are Not Compatltiva 

Teaching Load At Thia Inatitution 

Shortage of Qualified Taachera 

Out-bf-Stata Conpatitlon 

laaga of South Dakota 



Public 

Inatitutlona 



7 

0 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 
'4 
7 
4 
1 
1 
2 
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ERLC 



Cf] 



Privfate 

Inatitutiona 



3 

3 

0 / 

6 

0 

1 

3 
0 

4 
0 

5 
1 
0 
0 
0 



TobU 13 



Total 



10 

3 



3 

2 

2 

5 

3 
8 

4 
12 

5 
1 
1 
2 











South Dakota Commission On higher Education Facilities 



To the Faculties 

Private and Public Institutions of Higher Education 
State of South Dakota 

We sincerely request your cooperation in completing the enclosed evaluative 
instrument of the Statewide Comprehensive Plan of Higher Education in South 
Dakota. 

The Statewide Comprehensive Plan has been authorized under Section 3 of Public 
Law 89*752 to expend federal monies to assist South Dakota private and public 
colleges and universities in developing a plan for future improvements* On the 
basis of a three-year study, immediate wd long range planning for quantitative 
and qualitative problems will be accomplished. 

Your ^sponse to requested information is essential to fined integral analysis 
of the six areas of plan research: (1) Functions, Control, and Administration 

of South Dakota Higher Education; (2) Students and South D^ota Higher Educa.* 
tion; (3) Curriculum and South Dakota Higher Education; (4) Faculties and 
South Dakota Higher Education; (5) Facilities and South Dakota Higher Education; 
and (6) Costs and South Dakota Higher Education. 

It should be en^hasized that the participation of private and public faculties 
at South Dakota institutions of higher education is the fpundation of the 
Statewide Comprehensive Plan. Representatives from all higher education insti- 
tutions in South Dakota prepared and will analyze the evaluative instruments 
completed by institutional faculty members. In essence, this is your plan for 
progress of higher education in South Dakota. 

The South Dakota Commission on Higher Education Facilities will report research 
findings with completet integrity. Institutional data will be reported with dis- 
cretion. Responses f^ram individual faculty members will be anonymous; other 
than classification by "private” and "public" , and available only to the Facul- 
ties Research Committee. 

The following members and executive staff of the South Dakota Commission on 
Higher Education Facilities extend appreciation for your assistance in providing 
data for the Statewide Comprehensive Plan: 



orricE or kxboutivs ■borctary 



BTATB OARITOL BUILOINR 



>ai 



November 1, 1968 



Irving Hinderaker 
Chairman, Watertown 



Hilbert Bogue 

Vice Chairman, Beresford 



Richard Battey 
Commissioner, Redfield 



William Churchill 
Commissioner, Huron 



Maylou Amunson 
Secretary, Mobridge 



Charles Burke 
Commissioner, Pierre 



J. W. Kaye 

Commissioner, Mitchell 



Alpha Braunesreither 
Executive Secretary 



Robert S. Morrissey 
Comprehensive Planning 



CoordinstOP 



ERIC 






South Dakota Commission On higher education Facilities 

ornoc or kxkcutivc jicoiiktaiiy state eAsiTOL buildinb 

SirilRB. SOUTH DAKOTA S7S01 

STATEWIDE COMPREHENSIVE PLAN OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

FORM A 



TO BE COMPLETED BY INDIVIDUAL FACULTY MEMBER 

This evaluative Instrument constitutes a part of an overall study being 
conducted by the South Dakota Commission on Higher Education Facilities. 

The questions asked are designed to provide Information needed to determine 
the status of higher education In South Dakota. 

In an attempt to provide for anonymity, please enclose Form A with Form C 
In the attached envelope and return to tne South Dakota Commission on 
Higher Education FacIlUles . 

Since the Information gathered must be categorized In terms of private 
and public Institutions, the private colleges and universities are buff In 
color while the public are goldenrod. 

INSTRUCTIONS ; Please complete each Item by placing an "x" In the appropri- 
ate blank or by entering the Information In the appropriate 
blanks. Please type or print In Ink. 

1 . Institution Name; , , , , 

2. Date of Birth; ^ ^ 



3. Sex: A. male B. , female 

4. Marital Status ; 

a. married c. widowed 



b. never merried d. di vorced 

5. Number of Dependents ; (exclude yourself) 

a. ^ hone c. two e. four g. six or over 

b. . one d. three f. five 

6. Teaching Experience; (Count one year of teaching experience for each 

annual contract you have completed regardless of 
whether It was for 9, 10, 11, or 12 months. How- 
ever, no more than one year of experience should 
be allowed for any 1^-month period. Include the 
current year as one year of experience. Convert 
part-time teaching experience to full-time equlva 
lent and round to the nearest whole year , (e.g. 
Consider one-haTT ITrne in two acaoemic years as 
one year teaching experience) 
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Teaching Experience (Continued) 



2 



a. College or University experience In teaching, research, Amount of 

administration, or a related academic staff position: Experience 

(No. of Years) 

At this Institution 

At other Institutions In South Dakota 

At other Institutions outside of South Dakota .... 

b. Elementary or Secondary School teaching or adminis- 
trative experience 

7. Highest Degree Earned : Degree Year Obtained 

a. Doctorate , 

b. Educational Specialist 

Ci Master's Degree 

d. Bachelor's Degree 

e. Other Professional Degree 

(specify) 

8. Please Indicate the number of hours of graduate work you have completed 
since your last degree was conferred. 

a. ^ quarter hours Year Obtained 

b. semester hours Year Obtained 



c. none 

9. Please Indicate additional activities and work experiences which you 
feel contributed to your professional development. 






3 



10. Major at Each Degree Level: Please indicate your major area at each 

degree level. 



a. 

b. 

c. 



Doctorate 

Educational Specialist 
Master ’ s 



d. 

e. 



Bachelor's 

Other Professional Degree 
(specify 



Please check the general area of study for your highest degree. 



a-1. 


Agric. 


0-1. 


Lib. Sci. 


b-1. 


Archit. 


P-1. 


Unguis. 


c-1. 


Biol. Sci. 


q-1 . 


Math. 


d-1. 


Bus. & Comm. 


r-1. 


Mil. Sci. 


e-1. 


Educ. 


s-1. 


Music 


f-1. 


Engin. 


t-1. 


Phil. 


g-1. 


Eng. & Jour. 


u-1 . 

■■ ■! 


Phy. Ed. 
Phy. Sci. 


h-1. 


Fine & App. Arts 


v-1. 


i-1. 


For. Lang. 


w-1. 


Psy. 


j-1. 


Forest. 


x-1. 


Rel. 


k-1. 


Geog. 


y-1. 


Sci. (Comp) 


1-1. 


Health Professions 


z-1. 


Soc. Sci. 


m-1 . 


Home Eco. 


z-2. 


Tr & I . 


n-1. 


Law 







11. Minor at Each Degree Level: Please indicate your minor area at each 
degree level. 



a. 

b. 

c. 



Doctorate 

Educational Specialist 
Master's 



d. 

e. 



Bachelor's 

Other Professional Degree 
(specify)^ 



Please check the general area of study^ for your highest degree. 



a-1. 

b-1. 

c-1. 

d-1. 

e-1. 

f-1. 

g^l. 

h-1. 

i-1. 

j-1. 

k-1. 

1 - 1 . 

m-1. 

n-1. 



Agric. 

Archit. 


0-1 . 


Lib. Sci. 


P-1* 


Linguis. 


Biol. Sci. 


q-1. 


Math. 


Bus. & Comm. 


r-1. 


Mil. Sci. 


Educ. 


s-1. 


Music 


Engin. 

Eng. & Jour. 

Fine & App. Arts 
For. Lang. 
Forest. 


t-1. 


Phil. 


u-1 . 
v-1. 


Phy. Ed. 
Phy. Sci. 


w-1. 


Psy. 


x-1. 


Rel. 


Geog. 

Health Professions 


y-1. 


Sci. (Comp) 


z-1. 


Soc. Sci. 


Home Eco. 


z-2. 


T. & I. 


Law 







o 

ERLC 
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12. Source of Highest Degree Earned : 

a. Institution where now employed 

5 . Another institution located in South Dakota 

c. Another institution located outside South Dakota 

13. Do you hold any degree (Bachelor’s degree or above) from the institu- 
tion where you are now employed? 



14. 



a. yes 

Do you hold more than one degree 
now employed? 

a. yes 



b. no 

from the institution where you are 
b. no 



How employed at this Institution : 
a. full-time 



part-time 



16. Tenure Status : 

a. None, temporary position or appointment 

b. None, Institution has nontenure policy 

c. Pre- tenure status 

d. Tenure 

17. Acedewlc Rank ; j 



a. 


No institutional academic 


e. 


Instructor 


rank 


f. 


Lecturer or Visiting 


b. 


Professor 




Facul ty 


c. 


Associate Professor 


g- 


Retired or Emeritus 


d. 


Assistant Professor 


h. 


Status 

Other 

(specify) 



ie rw, w«u hold an a<»i1nistrative title? (such as president, vice-president. 
— ISi registrar, librarian, and the 

like) 






b. no 



las 



a. 



5 



19. Estimate of time spent on activ ities for this Institution : (Do not 

include extra assignments for which additional pay is received, such 
as extension teaching, correspondence courses, and the like.) Per" 
cent should total 100. 



20 . 



21 . 



a. 


percent teaching f. 


percent extension (in- 
elude only if a part 


b. 


percent res ^rch 


of your normal load) 


c. 


percent committee work g. 


percent public service 


d. 


percent administration h. 


percent other (specify) 


e. 


percent student advisement 




Of total spent in teaching, indicate the 
totanUO) 


following: (Percent should 


a. 


percent teaching in major c. 


percent other 
(e.g. administration) 


b. 


percent teaching in minor 




What were the reasons that played an important part in your acceptance 
of employment at this institution? (Check all reasons that are ap- 


pi i cable.) 




a. 


Facilities j. 


Salary 


b. 


Family Considerations k. 


Size of Institution 


c. 


Location of Institution 1. 


Staff Benefits (insurance. 




sabbati cal s , 


d. 


Personal Health 


hospitalization) 




Consi derations (i ncl udi ng 
members of family) m. 


Teaching Load 


e. 


Policy Toward Outside Work n. 


Library 


f. 


RanH o* 


Cost of Living 


g- 


Reputation of Department p. 


Paid Moving Expenses 


h. 


Rei?!itation of Institution . 


Other 


i. 


.. Research Opportunities 





22. Using the options listed in #21, please underline the reason or reasons 
why you stay in South Dakota. 



6 



23. please go back to #21 and circle the blank which represents the 
single most important reason why you accepted employment at this 
institution. 



FACULTIES RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

The following members of the Faculties Research Committee wish to express 
their appreciation for your assistance in completing this important form 
of the Statewide Comprehensive Plan. 

Faculties Research Commi ttee 

1. Dr. E. Keith Jewitt, Chairman, Academic Dean, Black Hills State College 

2. Dr. Ted Hong, Professor, Augustana College 

3. Dr. Evelyn Hohf, Professor, Yankton College 

4. Dr. Richard Bowen, Acting President, University of South Dakota 

5. Sister Francis Mary Dunn, President, Presentation College 

6. Dr. Thurman White, Vice President for University Projects, University 

of Oklahoma 

For further information, please contact the institution project coordinator. 
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SOUTH Dakota Commission On Higher Education Facilities 

□ FFiCE or EXECUTIVE SECRETARY STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 

PIERRE SOUTH DAKOTA 57501 



STATEWIDE COMPREHENSIVE PLAN OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA 



FORM B 



TO BE COMPLETED BY INDIVIDUAL FACULTY MEMBER 

This evaluative instrument constitutes a part of an overall study being 
conducted by the South Dakota Commission on Higher Education Facilities. 

The questions asked are designed to provide information needed to determine 
the status of higher education in South Dakota. 

In an attempt to provide for anonymity, please enclose Form B in the at- 
tached envelope and return to the South Dakota Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities . In returning Form B as a separate instrument from Forms 
A and C, the response to questions will remain anonymous. 

Since the information gathered must be categorized in terms of private 
and public institutions, the private colleges and universities are buff 
in color while the public are goldenrod. 

The following areas constitute your thoughts as they relate to selected 
topics: 



1. What would make you function more effectively in your present 
academic setting? This would include physical facilities. 



2. Do you feel that your faculty has an adequate voice in its gover- 
nance? Substantiate your point. 



2 



3. What goals of higher education are (a) well served and which are 
(b) not well served in South Dakota? 



4. Please suggest ideas for improving the colleagueship with faculty 
members of other colleges and universities. 



5. What innovations would you like to see tried in techniques, pro- 
cedures, and programs in both instruction and administration? 
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* - 



3 



6. What is the single most important general and/or education prob- 
lem facing the people of South Dakota? 



7. Present your opinion as to the adequacy of the fringe benefits at 
your institution. How might they be improved? 



8. Should extra compensation be allowed for extension teaching, con- 
sultant work, etc? 



ISO 




4 



9. Do you feel that the teaching faculty members should be active in 
the recruiting of students? 



10. Based on the philosophy of your institution, do you feel you have 
a freedom to teach your area as it should be taught without undue 
interference by the administration? 



11. Are you planning to leave this institution at the end of the cur 
rent academic year? 

a. yes b. no c. undecided 



5 



12. If you were to leave, indicate the reason(s) for your decision. 



13. What would you plan to do if you were to leave your present 
position? (check one) 

a. Accept a teaching or administrative position at another 
college in South Dakota 

b. Accept a teaching or administrative position at another 
college outside South Dakota 

c. Retire 

d. Enroll in college 

e. Accept a position in business or industry 

f. Undecided 

g. Other (specify) : — , , 



14. Indicate your academic rank . 

FACULTIES RESEARCH COMMIttEE 

The following members of the Faculties Research Committee Wish to express 
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their appreciation for your assistance in completing this important form 
of the Statewide Comprehensive Plan. 

Faculties Research Cownittee 

1. Dr. E. Keith Jewitt, Chairman, Academic Dean, Black Hills State College 

2. Dr. Ted Hong, Professor, Augustana College 

3. Dr. Evelyn Hohf, Professor, Yankton College 

4. Dr. Richard Bowen, Acting President, University Of South Dakota 

5. Sister Francis Mary Dunn, President, Presentation College 

6. Dr. Thurman White, Vice President for University Projects, University 

of Oklahoma 

For further informatipni please contact the institution project coordinator. 
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South Dakota Commission On higher Education Facilities 

orncc OF CXCCUTIVE iKCRCtARV STATE CAPITOL .BUILDINB 

PIERRE. SOUTH DAKOTA 57S01 



STATEWIDE COMPREHENSIVE PLAN OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

FORM C 



TO BE COMPLETED BY EVERYONE FORMALLY INVOLVED IN INSTRUCTION THIS SEMESTER 
TT.e. , Iscturingi handling recitation sections, grading, etc.) or working 
on a research or training project. This Includes research assistants, 
teaching assistants. Instructors, lecturers, assistant professors^ associate 
professors, clinical professors, and professors. 

This evaluative Instrument constitutes a part of an overall study being 
conducted by the South Dakota Commission on Higher Education Facilities. 

The questions asked are designed to provide Information needed to determine 
the status of higher education In South Dakota. 

In an attempt to provide for anonymity, please enclose Form C In the enye- 
Vope and reWn to the South Dakota emission on Higher Education Facilities . 

Since the Information gathered must be categorized In terms of private and 
public Institutions, the private colleges ?\nd universities are buff In 
color while the public are goldenrod. 

INSTRUCTIONS AND DEFINITIONS 

WHAT TO REPORT 

Please estimate the total hours you will spend this semester In each of 
the activities that pertain to your work with the Institution. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Please list each course section separately. 

2. Estimate the total hours spent with each section Including time 
spent In preparation, grading, conferences, administration of the 
course, etc. 

If you supervise assistants, please Indicate after each course, 
the number supervised as well as the time spent In supervision. 

3. Please use the following level of Instruction codes. 

LDN Lower division (freshman and sophomore) non- laboratory 

LOL Lower division (freshman and sophomore) laboratory 

UDN Upper division (junior and senior) non- laboratory 

UDL Upper division (junior and senior) laboratory 

PRL Prbfesslonal 

M Masters 



2 



P Post Masters 

D Doctoral 

If two levels of instruction are in the same class, report the code 

of the majority of the students in that class. Show the total 

number of credit hours and students for the entire class. 

4. Please use the following course codes. 

1 Full responsibility for course 

2 Partial responsibility (grading, recitation, lab, etc.) 
Report the name of the person in charge of the course. 

3 TV course or recitation (if recitation, report the name 
of the lecturer) 

4 Shared responsibility (indicate your share of the re- 
sponsibility and the name(s) of the others who are 

teaching; e.g., 1/2 R. H. Jones, G. M. Smith) 

5 Clinical course shared responsibility (if possible, esti- 
mate number of hours spent in contact with students and 
the total number of students involved; if this is clini- 
cal advising and teaching of students rather than an 
actual course, list your total estimated hours and total 
number and level of students involved under B. Othe^ 
Instruction) 

6 Individual registration courses (reading, honors, etc.) 

DEPARTMENTAL RESEARCH 



Include hours spent in research supported by department funds and specifically 
assigned or mutually understood as a part of your total activity. Identify 
the project title or describe the research being performed. This research 
usually culminates in a learned paper or book. Do not include research time 
necessary for good teaching (Instruction), maintenance of professional stature 
(Other) or time spent on research toward an advanced degree. 

SPONSORED RESEARCH 

Indicate the project name, the sponsoring agency, and the estimated total 
hours for the semester. This figure should agree with monthly reports that 
you submit for federal grants. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Identify and include such areas that you feel are part of your University 
or College responsibility and/or part of your professional development. 



er|c 
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Instruction Schedule: 
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♦Instructions and Definitions-See #3 

♦♦Instructions and Definitions-See #4 total Est. Hours 



I I . Advising and/or Counseling : 

Not Included In Sections I., e.g., reading committees, doctoral committees, job possibilities, letters of 
recommendation, ecc. 
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Teaching both Undergraduate and Graduate 

a. Highest Credit Hour Load d. Highest Contact Hour Load 

b. Lowest Credit Hour Load e. Lowest Contact Hour Load_ 

c. Average Credit Hour Load_ Average Contact Hour Load 



III. FRINGE BENEFITS. Indicate by checking in the appropriate boxes those benefits available to full-time 

employees. 
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III. FRINGE BENEFITS (continued) 
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Fringe benefits are not competitive 
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